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CHAPTER VII. 
MISS DEANE FINDS A NEW HOME. 


HEN Matthew Kelvin reached home from his journey he was 

certainly surprised at the budget of news which his mother 

had ready for him. ‘ Where’s Olive?” was the first question he asked, 

as he sat down to his dinner, after kissing his mother, and satisfying 
himself that she was no worse ir health than when he left her. 

“She’s gone to see the Leightons, and won’t be back till to-morrow, 
so that I shall have my dear boy all to myself this evening. It was 
very considerate of Olive, I must say.” 

Mrs. Kelvin was a handsome, stately old lady, with silvery hair and 
gold-rimmed spectacles. She wore a richly brocaded dress, a China 
crape shawl—even in the house she always wore a shawl—and a black 
lace cap of elaborate construction. To see her sitting in her easy 
chair by the fire, no one would have suspected her of being an invalid ; 
but for many years past she had suffered from a spinal complaint which 
almost entirely disabled her from walking. 

“ But we shall soon lose Olive now,” added Mrs. Kelvin, a moment 
or two later. 

“Indeed ! how’s that?” asked Kelvin, indifferently. 

“She is going to Stammars as governess to Lady Dudgeon’s two 
little girls. At her own terms, too: a hundred guineas a year.” 

“Well done, Olive!” cried the lawyer. “A clever girl, very; but 
I’m afraid that she and Lady Dudgeon won’t agree long together.” 

“She may perhaps have a private reason of her own for so readily 
accepting Lady Dudgeon’s offer. Mind, dear, I only say she may 
have ; I don’t say she has.” 


Matthew Kelvin knew that it was expected of him to show some 
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curiosity in the matter. ‘Shall I be set down as unduly inquisitive,” 
he said, “if I ask you to tell me what you suppose this private reason 
to be?” . 

“T think it quite possible that Olive may be willing to go to Stam- 
mars, because—well, because Mr. Pomeroy will be there also.” Mrs, 
Kelvin drew her shawl round her with quite a relish, and shook her 
head meaningly at her son. 


“Because Mr. Pomeroy will be there also !” said Mr. Kelvin, like a 


man who could hardly believe his ears. ‘‘ Who says that Mr. Pomeroy 
is going to Stammars?” In the pressure of far more important 
matters, he had almost forgotten the existence of an individual of so 
little consequence as Jack Pomeroy. 

‘Why, Matthew, dear, I thought it was all arranged that as soon as 
you came home, Mr. Pomeroy was to be made Sir Thomas Dudgeon’s 
secretary or something of that kind, and Olive and I have advanced 
him fifty pounds to provide him with an outfit. You know you told 
me yourself that you didn’t suppose he had a shilling in the world.” 

It tested all Mr. Kelvin’s powers of self-control to keep down an 
explosion of temper. He remembered in time that any outbreak on 
his part would be sure to upset his mother and make her ill for several 
days, so for a minute or two he did not speak. He put down his knife 
and fork and sipped at his claret as if in deep thought. 

“ Fifty pounds is a great deal of money, mother,” he said at last. 

‘Tt is a great deal of money, Matthew, of course ; but Mr. Pomeroy 
understands that he is to pay the amount back out of his salary.” 

“The whole affair seems to be cut and dried, and I have not even 
spoken to Sir Thomas about the man !” he said, not without a touch 
of impatience. ‘For aught I know to the contrary, Sir Thomas may 
have filled up the situation himself, while I have been away.” 

“T am sorry, dear, if I have done anything against your wishes ; but 
really I thought I was managing everything for the best.” 

Matthew Kelvin could see a tear in a corner of his mother’s eye, 
and he could not bear that. “‘ There—there—mother, don’t put yourself 
out of the way,” he said. ‘Fifty pounds won’t ruin us, even though 
we should never get a penny of it back,” 

‘“‘ But Mr. Pomeroy was such a nice young man!” continued Mrs. 
Kelvin. “So good-looking and well educated, so gentlemanly in every 
way.” 

‘Some of the most unmitigated scamps I have ever met with, were 
very nice young men indeed,” returned Matthew. “Not that I know 
anything to Pomeroy’s discredit: at the same time, I know nothing 
very greatly to his credit. He has been a Bohemian—a wanderer to 
and fro on the face of the earth for years, and to introduce such a man, 
about whom, be it remembered, I know absolutely nothing, into the 
household of Sir Thomas Dudgeon, is a serious responsibility.” 
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“Oh, I believe Olive satisfied herself thoroughly as to the respect- 
ability both of Mr. Pomeroy and his connections.” 

Mr. Kelvin smiled grimly at the idea of Olive Deane getting more 
information about himself out of Jack Pomeroy than that individual 
was inclined to give; but, as we have already seen, Olive never 
troubled herself with any such useless details. “If women would but 
refrain from meddling with matters that they don’t understand, what a 
blessing it would be!” said Kelvin to himself. 

“What was it that you said just now about Olive and this fellow 
Pomeroy?” he asked, presently. 

“Why, simply this: that I rather fancy Olive has contracted a pen- 
chant in that quarter. It is simply my fancy, and I may be quite 
mistaken.” 

Mr. Kelvin shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Of course she is old enough 
to choose for herself,” he said, “and, as a rule, I think she is quite 
capable of taking care of herself; but if she should ever fall in love, I 
should like it to be with a man that one knows something about, and 
not with a mere adventurer.” 

“T can’t help thinking that you are a little too hard on Mr. Pomeroy. 
It is a long time since I was so taken with anyone as I was with him. 
A modest, sensible, well-informed young man, I set him down as: and 
a gentleman withal, or else I don’t know what a gentleman is.” 

“T suppose we men of law see with different spectacles from anybody 
else,” said Matthew. ‘Suspicion is part of our stock-in-trade.” 

“T was certainly very much taken with Mr. Pomeroy,” returned Mrs. 
Kelvin. ‘“‘ But at the same time my suspicion with regard to Olive made 
me interest myself more in his case than I should otherwise have 
done.” 

Mrs. Kelvin was not a woman to readily abandon any point that she 
had set her mind on carrying. Before bidding her son good-night she 
won from him a promise that he would do his best to obtain for Mr. 
Pomeroy the coveted situation. 

Olive Deane was quite aware that her cousin would be greatly 
annoyed when he came to ascertain what had been done during his 
absence, and she wisely left to his mother the task of telling him. 
Certainly she would have been anything but satisfied—anything but 
pleased—had she heard the conversation between her aunt and her 
cousin. The reference to a possible liking on her part for Pomeroy 
would have touched her pride to the quick. Very, very different was 
the feeling at work deep down in her heart. 

Mrs. Kelvin, in fact, had been altogether mistaken with regard to the 
reasons which had induced Olive to accept the situation of governess 
to Lady Dudgeon’s children. Olive had no option but to accept it—or 
felt that she had not. When Lady Dudgeon made her the offer, and 
when her aunt said, “ It would be a capital situation for you,’ and were 
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I you I should certainly accept it,” Olive felt that she was not at 
liberty to do otherwise—not at liberty to live an idle life any longer. 
She had always given her aunt to understand that she was merely taking 
a few weeks’ rest before looking out for another situation : here was an 
excellent situation ready to her hand: how was it possible that she 
should refuse it ? 

And yet—and yet no one but herself knew how bitter it was to her 
to have to quit that roof: no one but herself knew how infinitely sweet 
to her had been those few weeks of sojourn with her cousin and her 
aunt! She had loved Matthew Kelvin with an undivided love from the 
time when, as girl and boy, they had played together. It was a love 
that had grown with her growth and had rooted itself more firmly in 
her heart with each passing year. She was clear-sighted enough to 
know that never since the time of that brief, romantic episode at Redcar, 
when she had had him all to herself fora blissful fortnight, had Matthew 
Kelvin felt for her anything warmer than a mere cousinly, or, at the 
most, a quiet, brotherly affection. She was sufficiently versed in worldly 
knowledge to be aware that the chances that she, a poor governess, 
neither very young nor very handsome, should ever become the wife 
of her ambitious, well-to-do cousin were about as remote as it was pos- 
sible for them to be. And yet, for all that, a dim, faint hope had always 
held possession of her heart—so dim and so faint that she herself 
seemed to be hardly aware of its existence—that among the unknown 
chances and changes of the future—that out of the involvement and 
evolution of the great unrehearsed drama of life, with its unforeseen 
exits and entrances, such a happy climax might somehow—she could 
not tell how—be brought about. She had got into the way of looking 
upon her cousin as a man not likely to marry. If this view of his 
character struck the foundation from her own hopes, it seemed to pre- 
clude fear from any other quarter. When, therefore, Matthew told her 
the story of his love for, and rejection by, Eleanor Lloyd, it came upon 
her with all the force of an astounding revelation. Happily there seemed 
no likelihood of Miss Lloyd altering her determination not to accept 
Mr. Kelvin ; therefore, as far as she—Olive—wa’ concerned, she would 
not look upon the campaign as entirely lost even now. Many a hus- 
band has been won through his rejection by arival. Men at such times 
are prone to seek the first pleasant shelter that offers itself to them. 
They want to lie quiet and heal them of their wounds ; and there are 
plenty of women in the world ready to act the part of physician to the 
wounds inflicted by another, provided only that the wounded knight will 
agree to wear no other gage than theirs in time to come. 

Such a physician would Olive gladly have become, rather than lose 
her knight, if he would but have consented to such a method of treat- 
ment. But Mr. Kelvin was no soft-hearted swain who thinks the world 
sno longer good for anything because a certain pair of white arms 
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refuse to coil themselves round his neck. It is true that he had told 
her of his wounds, but he had expressed no desire to be healed of them ; 
he had given Olive no encouragement whatever to offer herself as his 
nurse. He had expressed himself very bitterly with regard to the per- 
son who had so wounded him, and Olive had done her best to intensify 
that bitterness: but that was all. She felt that she was not one step 
nearer the capture of her cousin’s heart than on that day, now several 
weeks ago, when he had first told herof his love for Miss Lloyd. But 
was that love really dead? Was it not, unknown to himself, still 
smouldering in his heart, ready at the slightest provocation to burst 
into a flame tenfold more ardent than before? She felt instinctively 
that no other woman would ever become the wife of Matthew Kelvin 
so long as Eleanor Lloyd remained unmarried, and this feeling it was 
that was at the bottom of the plot for inducing Gerald Warburton to 
make love to her. That dangerous rival once out of the way for ever, 
Olive’s ambitious scheme would not look so entirely hopeless as it did 
just now. 

Chagrined as Olive was at having to quit her cousin’s roof with the 
hidden purpose of her life no nearer its accomplishment than before, 
she yet acknowledged to herself that she would much rather go to 
Stammars than anywhere else. She had all a woman’s curiosity to see 
that other woman about whom she had been told so much, and who 
had been in her thoughts, day and night, ever since she had heard the 
first mention of her name. At Stammars, too, she would have an 
opportunity of seeing Matthew now and then when he came there to 
visit Sir Thomas on business. Then, she would be on the spot, ready, 
with deft fingers, to tie up any threads of her plot which might be 
accidentally broken, or to hasten Gerald’s footsteps along the path she 

-wanted him to tread, should it prove needful to do so. In any case, 
she need not stay there longer than was necessary for the carrying out of 
her own views. At any time she could pick a quarrel with Lady Dudgeon, 
throw up her situation, and go back for a while to the shelter of her 
aunt’s roof. 

Five days after her cousin’s return, Olive Deane found herself duly 
installed in her new home, and two days after that Mr. John Pomeroy 
made his appearance at Stammars. 

Mr. Kelvin, despite his irritation and chagrin at what had taken 
place during his absence, did not fail to carry out the promise he had 
made to his mother. ‘The situation was still open, and Sir Thomas at 
once promised it to Pomeroy. ‘Then Kelvin wrote to the latter, telling 
him when he would be expected at Stammars, but not in any way 
alluding to the loan of fifty pounds. Asa matter of course, on pass- 
ing through Pembridge, Gerald called to see Kelvin, but the lawyer 
was not at home—purposely. He had done his duty by his mother, 
but he had no wish to see the man who had caused him so much 
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annoyance : he only hoped that Pomeroy would do nothing to disgrace 
his recommendation. For the present he washed his hands of him. 

Mr. Kelvin had not been without his own thoughts all this time as 
to the course he had taken at Olive’s suggestion in keeping from Miss 
Lloyd the contents of the sealed packet sent him by Miss Bellamy. 
He was not usually a man whose mind vacillated with regard to any of 
his intentions or purposes. ‘There’s no shilly-shallying about 
Matthew,” his mother would often say. ‘ When he sees his point he 
goes straight at it: fire and water would hardly keep him back.” 

But in this matter of the sealed packet he did shilly-shally painfully, 
blowing hot and cold by turns, making up his mind one day that he 
would tell everything, and being as steadfastly determined the next that 
he would do nothing of the kind. He was not unaware of the mean- 
ness of what he was doing ; it was altogether foreign to his notions of 
right and wrong, to act with anything but the strictest honour towards 
his clients, rich or poor. Still, about this particular case there was 
something so exceptional as to remove it out of the ordinary category of 
purely professional business—that is what he said to himself: but the 
real reason was that his own feelings were more deeply interested than 
they had ever been before. Under such circumstances it is by no 
means difficult to argue oneself into the belief that although the action 
on which we are engaged may not be positively meritorious, it is, at 
least, one from which no one will suffer. “I am only doing Miss 
Lloyd a negative wrong,” Kelvin would sometimes say to himself. 
‘““Tf anything, she ought to thank me for keeping the secret from her 
as long as possible.” Having put off the revelation for so long a time, 
he shrank more than ever from telling her now. One morning on 
getting up he would swear to himself that he had never loved Eleanor 
Lloyd as he loved her now: next morning he would vow that he had 
never hated any human being as he hated her. He had been rendered 
very wretched by Miss Lloyd’s rejection of his suit ; but with all his 
unhappiness he had never till now lost his own sense of self-respect : 
not that he would have admitted for a single moment that he had so 
lost it. He made believe, even to himself, that it was still as safely in 
his possession as ever it had been. But the acute consciousness of its 
loss which came over him at odd times—only to be at once thrust into 
the background with a firm hand—by no means tended to mitigate the 
intensity of his determination to be avenged, in one form or another, 
on the woman to whom he owed this strange new feeling, which not 
seldom made him shrink within himself, as though he were in reality 
little better than a whipped cur. 

Stammars, the residence of Sir Thomas Dudgeon, was, as a family 
mansion, still quite in its infancy, being something under twenty years 
old. Sir Thomas had stuck to the old house as long as it was safe for 
him to do so; but when, during a night of terrible storm, a great part of 
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it was blown about his ears, he began to see that it would not be advis- 
able to delay his removal much longer. So, on a windy knoll about 
half a mile from the old house, the new mansion was built. It was 
built with all modern conveniences and appliances. The rooms were 
all large and lofty, and had huge plate-glass windows with venetian 
blinds. Round about were gardens, and shrubberies, and hothouses, 
with a view beyond over miles of pleasant Hertfordshire scenery. 
Everybody expressed themselves as being enchanted with the house, 
and yet everybody felt that it lacked one essential. There was no 
homelike comfort about it. Whether it was that the rooms were too 
big and the fire-places too few ; whether it was that the house was built 
so high above the surrounding country as to be exposed to every wind 
that blew, and so had never been able to get itself warmed through ; 
or from whatever other cause it might arise, certain it is that Stammars 
never seemed otherwise than cold and comfortless. Each room in the 
house seemed to have its own particular draught, while the wind seemed 
to be for ever playing at hide-and-seek up and down the great wide 
corridors and staircases, banging every now and then a bedroom door, 
or creeping with snake-like motion under any piece of carpet that had 
not been firmly nailed down. 

The old mansion of Stammars had dated back for upwards of four 
centuries, and had originally been the home of the Fyzackerleys, one 
of the most ancient families in the county. So ancient, indeed, had 
the Fyzackerleys at length become that they had died out, and the 
estate had been brought to thehammer. The fortunate purchaser was 
the present Sir Thomas’s grandfather, at that time a sugar refiner in the 
Minories, and some five years subsequently Lord Mayor of London. 
While filling the latter office he had the good fortune to be knighted, 
and later still by two or three years he was created a baronet. Why 
such an honour had been conferred on the worthy but obscure sugar 
refiner, no one seemed to know. ‘There was some question about it at 
the time, and certain people went so far as to whisper that the baronetcy 
had been given in return for a loan of twenty thousand pounds made 
to a certain august personage, who would have found repayment of the 
same a somewhat inconvenient matter. But such a report was 
probably the invention of pure malice. Be that as it may, the sugar 
refiner took his title and his money down to Stammars ; and there he 
died, and there in due course he was buried. After him came his son, 
and then, in the ordinary course of events, his grandson, the present 
Sir Thomas Dudgeon and the third baronet of that name. 

Sir Thomas, at this time, was close upon sixty years of age, and was 
a short-statured, podgy man, with white hair, and a red, good-natured 
face. He almost invariably wore a black tail-coat, black waistcoat, 
pepper-and-salt trousers, and shoes. He wore starched check neckcloths, 
and pointed collars that nearly touched his ears. His hats were always 
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of fluffy, white beaver, and as they were very rarely brushed, they gave 
him a certain shaggy and unkempt appearance. He had a trick of 
whistling under his breath wher he had nothing better to do, and of 
jingling the keys and loose change in his pocket. It was a peculiarity 
of Sir Thomas that his shoes always creaked when he walked. No one 
could tell why every pair of shoes that he had should do so, but they 
did. At Stammars, everybody was so accustomed to this creaking that 
if by any possibility he had become possessed of a noiseless pair, his 
family would certainly have been alarmed: they would have taken it as 
an omen that something dreadful was about to happen. It was told in 
Pembridge as a good thing that when Sir Thomas was presented to his 
Sovereign, his shoes creaked so loudly that the eyes of all the great 
functionaries were turned on him in horror ; but the little man backed 
smilingly out of the royal presence, blandly unconscious of the con- 
sternation he had excited. When we first make his acquaintance he 
had just been elected member for Pembridge, in place of the late 
Mr. Rackstraw, who had represented that borough for more than twenty 
years. Parliament would meet in February, when the family would go 
up to town, and Sir Thomas would take his oaths and his seat, and do 
his best to justify the hopes of his Pembridgian supporters, that he 
would speedily become one of the shining lights of his country’s 
senate 

Lady Dudgeon was a tall, large-boned woman, some half-dozen years 
younger than her husband. She had a loud, rough-edged voice, and 
a magisterial cross-examining manner. She was never happier than 
when laying down the law to some of her servants or dependents, 
or scolding them for an infringement of one or another of the innumer- 
able rules and regulations with which she strove to fence round the 
daily lives of all those over whom she had any control. Had she been 
a man, Lady Dudgeon would infallibly have developed into a Justice 
of the Peace, and as such have been a terror to all the evil-doers 
of the neighbourhood. With two exceptions, everybody at Stammars, 
her husband included, stood in awe of her. Those exceptions were her 
eldest daughter, Sophia, aged thirteen ; and Eleanor Lloyd. 

Lady Dudgeon had only two children living—the aforesaid Sophia, 
and Caroline, who was two years younger than her sister. For their 
behoof it was that an engagement had been entered into with Olive 
Deane. They were two handsome, resolute girls, full of high spirits 
and mischief, who looked upon governesses as their natural enemies. 
Three ladies of this profession they had already worried into resigning 
their position at Stammars, and they had looked forward with con- 
siderable glee to worrying Miss Deane in like manner. 

It was on a complaint, from Madame Ribaud, who was governess 
number two, respecting some terrible act of mutiny, that Sophia 
obtained a signal victory over her mother, and from that time she had 
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never let go the advantage thus gained. In consequence of Madame’s 
complaint, Lady Dudgeon had taken Sophia by the hand, and had led 
her away with the avowed intention of shutting her up in a certain 
dark closet under the stairs, and there leaving her to do penance 
during the whole of a long summer’s day—a day when the sun was 
shining and all the birds in the shrubbery were whistling to her to go 
out of doors and be one with them. ‘“ Mamma, you are not going to shut 
me up in that horrid hole?” said Sophia, when the door had been 
flung open for her toenter. “I certainlyam going toshutyou up here,” said 
Lady Dudgeon, with a portentous shake of her head. ‘Then do you 
know what I shall do, mamma?” “TI don’t know what you will do, 
Sophia, neither do I care.” ‘You are going to have a dinner-party on 
Friday,” said Sophia, with determination. ‘In the middle of the 
dinner I shall walk into the room and tell everybody that you wear a 
wig and have five false teeth !” Lady Dudgeon glared down into the 
girl’s bold face as if she could hardly believe the evidence of her ears. 
What Sophia had just stated she had hitherto fondly believed to be a 
secret known to her husband and her maid alone. “ You naughty, 
vile girl,” she stammered out. ‘I will send you right away from home 
to a school on the Continent, and you shall not come back any more 
until you are quite grown up.” “ All right, mamma ; I’ll go,” said the 
undaunted girl; “but I’ll write to everybody by post and tell them 
about the wig and the teeth;” and, as Lady Dudgeon knew, her 
daughter was just the girl to carry out sucha threat. Her ladyship 
was puzzled. ‘ Look here, mamma,” said Sophy: “ between you and 
me, Ribaud’s nothing but an old stupid, and no more fit to be a 
governess than Iam. You take my advice and send her about her 
business. I’m going to get my rope and have a jolly skip round the 
laurels.” And almost before her ladyship knew what had happened, 
she had been well hugged, and found herself alone, staring blankly into 
the closet under the stairs. 

A few days later Madame Ribaud received a month’s notice, and 
Lady Dudgeon never attempted extreme measures with Sophia after 
that time. 

It is not improbable that she had this very incident in her mind 
during her first interview with Miss Deane after the latter’s arrival at 
Stammars. “I place them entirely in your hands,” said her ladyship, 
in reference to her two girls. “ Exercise whatever discipline over them 
you may think best, only don’t box their ears, and don’t trouble me. 
If you find that they are becoming your master instead of you theirs, 
don’t come and complain in the expectation that I shall assist you to 
maintain an authority that you are not strong enough to keep in your 
own hands. Should such a contingency arise, it would be better for 
you to resign your situation at once.” 

For the first two or three days all went tolerably well, but hardly to 
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Olive’s satisfaction. There were no overt signs of rebellion, but the 
girls seemed unaccountably stupid. Whether their stupidity arose 
from inattention, from weakness of memory, or from a natural lack of 
intelligence, she was for some time at a loss to judge. But, by-and-by, 
she began to suspect that this stupidity was merely an assumption on 
their part purposely to annoy her, and that all the time they were 
laughing at her in their sleeves. But at such a game as that, Olive 
knew that her patience was far more than a match for theirs, and so it 
turned out. Miss Deane seemed so quiet and easy, that there was 
evidently no fun to be got out of her without trying something more 
practical than stumbling over one’s French verbs, or making mistakes 
in the spelling of one’s copies. Thus it fell out on a certain morning 
when Miss Deane was going out for a walk, that she found it impossible 
to get her arms into the sleeves of her waterproof. On examination, 
it was found that the sleeves had been sewn up at the wrist. Miss 
Deane hung the waterproof up without a word, and took off her 
bonnet. Then she said, “I think, young ladies, we will not go for our 
usual walk this morning.” Sophy and Carry, half frightened and half 
defiant, were nudging each other and making believe that it was great 
fun. 

When they got back into the schoolroom, said Miss Deane: “ As 
you young ladies appear to be so fond of playing off practical jokes on 
other people, you cannot reasonably object to one being played off on 
you. You will, if you please, write out in detail and learn by heart, 
pages twenty-five to twenty-nine of the irregular verbs in your French 
Instruction Book. And you will not leave the room till you can repeat 
the lesson to my satisfaction.” 

The two girls made a face at each other, but said nothing. It was 
not the first time they had had a big task set them for a punishment, 
but they had always contrived to win the day either by force or 
stratagem, and they did not doubt their ability to do so in the present 
case. 

By luncheon time they had got the lesson written out. It was not 
pleasant to have to sacrifice their luncheon, but they were prepared to 
submit to that: dinner would make up for everything. They did not 
expect that Miss Deane would let them go down to dinner as usual, 
but they did expect that she would go down herself, as Madame Ribaud 
had done in similar cases. When this had happened, one of the 
housemaids had always supplied them surreptitiously with a basket of 
provisions, which they had drawn up to their window by means of a 
cord, and had afterwards feasted on in secret. No dinners had ever 
tasted half so sweet. Thus provisioned, they had been able to set 
Madame Ribaud at defiance, who, indeed, had never the heart to ex- 
tend their quarantine beyond the usual hour for tea, and would then set 
her rebels free, with a little sigh and an ominous shake of her head. 
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As it had happened before, so would it fall out again, thought the girls: 
but they did not know Olive Deane. 

Between luncheon and dinner-time they dawdled over their lesson, 
skimming it carelessly over a few times, but employing themselves more 
in drawing caricatures than in anything else. After a time the dinner- 
bell rang; they dined early at Stammars when there was no company ; 
but apparently Miss Deane took no notice. ‘ Did you not hear the 
dinner-bell, Miss Deane ?” asked Caroline, timidly. “ Yes, I heard it, 
but I don’t want any dinner to-day. I am going to stay here with 
you.” 

The girls looked at each other. Carry’s eyes flushed with tears, but 
Sophy clenched her sharp white teeth and said something under her 
breath. All the same she was as hungry as a young wolf. Both the 
girls, in fact, were blessed with fine, healthy appetites, which they took 
care to indulge on every possible occasion; and now their appetites 
cried out in a way that it was almost impossible to resist. 

Candles were lighted and the afternoon wore itself wearily on till tea- 
time came round. Anxious eyes were turned on Miss Deane. Surely 
she would go down to tea; if not, what could she be made of? But 
no, Miss Deane merely changed one book for another, and went on 
with her reading, totally unconcerned. Carry snivelled a little in secret, 
but Sophy looked as fierce as a young brigand. Presently Sophy wrote 
a little note and flung it across to her sister. “If she doesn’t let us 
out soon, I’ll kill her and roast her for supper.” This made poor 
Carry tremble violently. She fully believed in her sister’s ability to 
carry out her terrible threat. And so another wretched hour doled itself 
wearily out. Sophy’s wolf was becoming very ravenous indeed. She saw 
clearly that her enemy was too strong for her. She tossed a scrap of 
paper to her sister, on which she had written the words: “It’s no use. 
She carries too many guns for us ”—this was a favourite phrase of her 
father. “I’m going to learn my task, and I advise you to do the 
same.” 

Three-quarters of an hour later, Sophy walked up to Miss Deane 
and held out her book in silence. Then she went through her task 
without a single mistake. She took back the book, made Miss Deane 
an elaborate curtsey, and marched out-of the room with the dignified 
air of a young duchess. Carry did not manage so well. She broke 
down when about half-way through and burst into tears. Olive quietly 
shut the book, drew the girl to her and kissed her, and then bade her 
run off and get some supper. 

From that day forth, Miss Deane and her pupils were on the best 
possible terms. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
GERALD AT STAMMARS. 


A PLEASANT morning-room at Stammars. Lady Dudgeon is busy with 
her correspondence. To her enter Sir Thomas and Mr. Pomeroy. The 
former has a volume of Hansard under his arm, the latter carries a 
roll of manuscript. Lady Dudgeon lays down her pen and looks up. 

“There is no fear, I hope, Mr. Pomeroy,” she says, “ that Sir 
Thomas’s letter of thanks to his supporters will be too late for the next 

issue of the ‘ Pembridge Gazette ’?” 

“The editor has promised me that it shall appear on Saturday with- 
out fail.” 

“Have you got the speech ready that Sir Thomas is to deliver at the 
Farmers’ Dinner on Tuesday next ?” 

“Sir Thomas had it from me yesterday.” 

“* Have you looked over it, my dear? ”—to the baronet. 

“T fell asleep over it last night while you were at the ball.” 

“And you doubtless found that Mr. Pomeroy had succeeded in 
faithfully reproducing your views and ideas with regard to the various 
important topics on which you are desirous of addressing our friends 
on Tuesday next ?” 

“Mr. Pomeroy has written the speech. If he would only speak it 
too, I——” 

“That is nonsense, dear. No one but yourself must be the ex- 
ponent of your own ideas. Mr. Pomeroy’s share in the transaction is 
a purely mechanical one: that of finding words wherewith to clothe 
the thoughts of a profoundly original mind. Am I not right, Mr. 
Pomeroy ?” 

“Your ladyship could not be otherwise.” 

“So be it,” said Sir Thomas. “ Anything for a quiet life. But I'll 
be hanged if I ever knew before that I had such a lot of ideas.” 

“That is just what I have said all along, my dear. If you had never 
succeeded in getting into Parliament, what would have become of the 
splendid abilities, of the choice gifts of intellect, with which Nature 
has so liberally endowed you? They would simply have been wasted, 
and your country would have been so much the poorer by the loss of 
them.” 

“That is all very fine, your ladyship; but as for my splendid abilities 
—fudge! My abilities lie among my turnips and shorthorns, and not 
in speechifying to a lot of fellows who laugh at me the moment my 
back is turned.” 

“The modesty of real talent, Mr. Pomeroy.” 

“Just so, madam.” 
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“T have not lived with you all these years, Sir Thomas, without 
being aware that you were born to be a landmark in your country’s 
history.” 

“Heaven forbid! Why not make a milestone of me at once?” 

Sir Thomas sighed deeply, jingled the change in his pocket, and 
looked out of the window. Presently he began to whistle under his 
breath. Her ladyship folded and addressed her note with slow, me- 
chanical precision. Turning to her husband, she said: “You will 
have to be very industrious in order to get your speech off by heart in 
readiness for Tuesday’s dinner.” 

“T shall indeed—more’s the pity! I never could get my lessons 
off by heart when I was a school-boy, and it is not likely that I can 
take kindly to the task at my time of life.” 

“ Now that your election is safe there will be no necessity for you to 
speak except on very rare occasions. There are too many empty-headed 
speakers, too many frothy orators, in Parliament already. All the more 
will your grand faculty of silence be invaluable to your country. We 
want men of profound thought, with the ability to express themselves 
in the fewest possible words. When once it is understood by the House 
that you are not a speaker but a thinker, you cannot fail to be appre- 
ciated. Am I not right, Mr. Pomeroy?” 

“Undoubtedly you are right, madam. The House will soon learn 
to appraise Sir Thomas at his proper value.” 

“ You will be a man, dear, much sought for on Committees. Your 
opinion will carry immense weight with it because it will be so seldom 
expressed. There is a massive solidity of brain about you such as few 
of your contemporaries can hope to rival.” 

“That’s all very well, but don’t forget to let me have a supply of 
lozenges on Tuesday. If I haven’t a lozenge in my mouth while I’m 
speaking, I shall be sure to break down.” 

“The lozenges shall not be forgotten,” said her ladyship. ‘I will 
make a note of it.” 

“ And I shall want a spare handkerchief in my pocket. Something 
to fumble with, you know. I can’t bear to be empty handed when I’m 
speaking. So awkward, you know.” 

“Everything shall be attended to.” Then turning to Mr. Pomeroy, 
she added: “ How delightful it is to note the little peculiarities of 
genius! Lozenges and a spare handkerchief for one: for another an 
orange or a toothpick! When Sir Thomas’s biography comesto be 
written, these little traits of character must not be forgotten.” 

“ They are very characteristic,” said Jack, with the utmost seriousness. 

Gerald (or, as we had better perhaps call him during his sojourn at 
Stammars, Jack Pomeroy) could never feel quite sure whether Lady 
Dudgeon in her own mind really believed her husband to be possessed 
of those superior qualities the presence of which she was continually 
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striving to. impress as an undoubted fact on the minds of all around her, 
or whether it was merely an effort on her part to blind people to the 
deficiencies of her very commonplace idol. How was it possible, 
Jack often asked himself, that such a woman as Lady Dudgeon could 
be self deceived in so simple a matter? On every other subject her 
ladyship was shrewd and clear-headed to a degree. She could scold 
her servants, or check her tradesmen’s accounts; she could discuss the 
last fashion in bonnets, or the last bit of gossip anent a neighbour’s 
shortcomings, as effectively and with as much relish as any middle-aged 
lady in the three kingdoms. And yet with regard to Sir Thomas she 
seemed so thoroughly in earnest, her admiration of him (while keeping 
the matrimonial yoke fixed tightly on his shoulders) seemed so genuine, 
that it was next to impossible to believe that she was merely acting a 
part in furtherance of certain hidden views of her own. It wasa 
problem that Jack set himself to study from the day of his arrival at 
Stammars; but at the end of a month he found himself no nearer its 
solution than he had been at first. 

Sir Thomas himself was by no means elated by the honour which 


the electors of Pembridge had thrust upon him. He felt it especially 


hard that he should have to leave the country which he loved so much, 
in order that he might mew himself up in London during the six 
pleasantest months of the year. “What do I want with being M.P.?” 
he would often ask himself, with a sort of mild despair. ‘When a 
man has got his cows, and his sheep, and his grass crops, and his 
wheat to look after, as I have, what more can he want to make 
him happy? What a fool I must have been to let Matilda persuade 
me as she did! And then that speechifying! Ugh! Matilda may 
say what she likes, but I’ve not got what Cozzard calls ‘ the gift of the 
gab ;’ and if I had, there’s far more talking done in the world now 
than there’s any need for. If people would only work more and talk 
less, we should be all the better for it.” 

The “ Cozzard” alluded to above was Sir Thomas’s factotum and 
chief business man in all inferior matters. Mr. Kelvin looked after 
his interests in matters superior. Cozzard was something more than a 
gamekeeper without coming up to the modern notion of a bailiff. 
Being Sir Thomas’s foster-brother, he could do and say things that no- 
body else would venture on, and was more in his master’s confidence, 
and knew more of his master’s secrets, than Lady Dudgeon herself. 

In search of this faithful retainer, Sir Thomas bent his steps this 
morning towards the stables, after leaving his wife and Mr. Pomeroy. 
He found Cozzard in the harness-room, smoking a short black pipe 
and mending a fishing-rod : a spare, grizzled, hard-featured man, in a 
velveteen coat and gaiters, with an unmistakable something about 
him that spoke of horses, and dogs, and guns, and a free life in the 
woods and fields. 
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“ Morning, Cozzard,” said Sir Thomas. “I’ve just looked in to tell 
you that we’re off to London next week.” 

‘I’m mortal sorry to hear it, Sir Thomas.” 

“So am I sorry, Cozzard—very sorry.” 

“Tt’s all through that confounded ‘lection. I wish with all my heart 
that you’d lost it!” 

“So do I wish with all my heart that I’d lost it—only I wouldn’t for 
the world have her ladyship hear me say so.” 

“Lord! how we shall all miss you down here at the old place! 
But, there ! it seems months since we saw you about the fields, or riding 
Gray Dapple from one farm to another, and all through that con- 
founded ’lection. And now Gray Dapple’s that fat for want of exercise 
she can hardly get out o’ the stable door, and everything looks different 
since you took to those ’lectioneering ways.” 

“T am missed, then, a little bit, am I, Cozzard?” 

“T should think you just was, Sir Thomas. Why, the very dogs— 
Spot, and Ranger, and Lob—seem to miss you. I know they do.” 

Sir Thomas coughed and turned the subject. ‘ What I want you to 
do,” said he, ‘is to write me a long letter once a week while I’m away 
in London, telling me how everything is going on. Not but what I 
shall drop down and see you sometimes on a Saturday. You will tell 
me how the stock is getting on, and how the crops look, and give 
alook at the kitchen garden, and see that a couple of hampers of fresh 
vegetables are sent up every week, and s 

“ But, Sir Thomas !” pleaded Cozzard, with a visible lengthen- 
ing of his thin visage. ‘I couldn’t put down half that, not if I was 
to write all day on Sunday. Six lines is the most as ever I could manage, 
and then there mustn’t be any long words in it.” 

“ Then I'll tell you what you shall do: you shall get my god-daughter, 
Sally, to do the writing part. You tell her what to say, and she'll 
put it down all right and ship-shape, and I'll bring her a new silk 
gown when I come back from London. And now get Gray Dapple 
saddled, and find my favourite spud. You and I, Cozzard, will go 
round the farms this very morning.” 


It had been altogether a surprise to Pomeroy to find Miss Deane 
in the position of governess at Stammars. Was the coincidence of her 
being there at the same time as himself due altogether to accident, or was 
there some hidden purpose underlying it ?—Was it, or was it not, con- 
nected in any way with the concealment by Kelvin of the contents 
of the sealed packet? And yet, how was it possible that Olive Deane 
could have any knowledge of the sealed packet? Matthew Kelvin 
was not a man who would be likely to take anyone into his confi- 
dence in such a matter. No; Miss Deane’s presence at Stammars 
must evidently be set down as one of those fortuitous events which 
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happen so often in real life: events which would seem as if they 
must have their origin in some set purpose or prearranged design, 
but which are in reality due to the merest accident. 

“You did not expect to see me here, Mr. Pomeroy,” said Olive 
with a smile, as she shook Jack’s hand about an hour after his amgval 
at Stammars. 

“No, indeed,” said Jack. ‘It is quite an unexpected pleasure.” 

“When I saw you last, I had no idea whatever of coming here. 
Lady Dudgeon, knowing I was out of a situation, called on me some 
three days after your departure from Pembridge, and offered me the 
charge of her two daughters—a charge which I was glad to accept. 
When one has to work for one’s daily bread, it does not do to be 
idle for too long a time.” 

“T have been used to idleness —to comparative idleness, that is 
—for so long a time that I am afraid it will go rather against the 
grain to settle down to any daily occupation.” 

“ And yet it is their very rarity which makes the idle hours of a 
busy man so peculiarly sweet.” Then she turned the subject. “‘ Miss 
Lloyd is away visiting in Leicestershire, and will not be back for 
about a week.” ‘This she said with her searching eyes bent full upon 
him. 

**So I have been told already,” said Jack, drily: but he could not 
prevent a little tell-tale colour from mounting to his cheek. 

Nothing more was said at that time, nor was Miss Lloyd’s name 
mentioned again between them till after that young lady’s return. 

Jack was very eager that she should return. He chafed and fumed 
at her absence, but why he should do so he could not have told any- 
one, unless it were that he thought he could have spent his time 
much more pleasantly and profitably to himself than in cataloguing 
the books, and writing the letters, of an unfledged country M.P. 
But having advanced so far in his enterprise, he was by no means 
minded to give it up. He would await the return of Eleanor Lloyd 
even though she were two months away instead of a single week. 
He had not yet decided as to what his line of action should be 
when he should meet her. All that he left to time and circumstances: 
at present he asked only that he might see this girl about whom so 
much had been told him, and towards whom he stood in a relation- 
ship so peculiar and uncommon. 

He was destined to see her sooner than he was aware of. 

Always a great walker, Jack found his greatest pleasure, since 
he had come down to Stammars, in long, solitary rambles along the 
pleasant Hertfordshire roads, and the more lonely the road, the better 
he was pleased. As he was posting along at the rate of four miles 
an hour one afternoon towards the end of January, swinging his walk- 
ing-stick, and watching the flying clouds, his ear was suddenly caught 
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by a low, plaintive cry that evidently came from somewhere close at 
hand. He stood still to listen. Presently he heard it again, evidently 
the wailing cry of a very young child. He looked round him on 
every side, but there was not a human being nor even a house visible 
from where he was standing. Once again the cry came, this time 
louder than before.: His eyes, drawn by the sound, concentrated 
themselves on the root of a large tree, of a tree which grew out of the 
hedge and overshadowed the road. Between the footpath and the 
hedge was a tiny watercourse, now covered with a thin coat of ice. 
Over this Jack strode and began to peer about in the hedge 
bottom. He was not long in discovering the origin of the cry that 
he had heard. Ina sort of tiny recess formed in part by the gnarled 
roots of the tree, and in part by the close-woven shoots of the hedge 
lay a child—a child of apparently some six months old, with a tiny, 
pinched face, and dark, serious eyes that gazed up wonderingly at 
Pomeroy for a moment and then filled with tears. 

“ A pleasant predicament truly! ” muttered Jack to himself. ‘ There 
must surely be somebody belonging to it close by.” 

He swung himself up on to the root of the tree, and took a long, 
steady look round. The point where he now was was exactly on the 
crown of a small hill. Right and left of him the road dipped down 
into a valley with the bare, treeless fields on either side. Nowhere was 
there a human being visible: had there been one he could hardly have 
failed to see it. The child had evidently been deserted—-left there to 
be found by chance, or otherwise to die. 

When Jack had satisfied his mind on this point he dropped quickly 
from his perch, flung his stick over the hedge, picked up the child as 
tenderly as he knew how, stepped lightly across the brook, and set off 
on his way back to Stammars—a three miles’ walk. He felt very 
awkward indeed, and was possessed by an acute sense of the ludicrous 
appearance he must have presented had anyone been there to see him, 
which fortunately there was not. The child seemed wrapped up warmly 
enough, its outside covering beg an old black skirt of some cheap 
material. Whether it were a boy or a girl, Jack had no skill to judge, 
nor was that a point which had much interest for him, That strange, 
serious look in its eyes troubled him a little; but when, after it had 
finished its examination of him, a wintry smile flickered over its little 
white face, while it seemed to nestle nearer to him, he could not keep 
his arms from folding themselves still more closely round it. 

The difficulty that now presented itself to Jack’s mind was how to 
dispose of the child. It would never do to take the little waif to 
Stammars : Lady Dudgeon would have been horrified : and yet Jack 
shrank instinctively from the thought of leaving it to the tender mercies 
of the workhouse authorities, although that was clearly the proper 
thing to do. He was still debating the question, when he heard 
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the noise of wheels behind him. He turned instinctively, and to 
his great dismay saw a pony phaeton coming rapidly along the road, 
driven by a youth in livery, beside whom was seated a lady—whether 
young or old Jack could not yet tell—but evidently well wrapped up 
in furs. The hot colour rushed to his face. What should he do? 
What indeed could he do? There was no bye-lane up which he could 
slink—no stile through which he could wriggle, and so put the shelter 
of the thick hedge between himself and the road ; and it was quite 
evident that he could not leave the child on the foot-path and take to 
his heels. All that he could do was to pull his hat savagely over 
his brows, set his teeth, and march stubbornly on, as if it were the most 
natural and proper thing in the world for a gentleman in a fashionable 
overcoat and kid gloves to be strolling along a country road in the 
middle of the afternoon, hugging a baby—and not a nicely dressed 
baby either—which the next person he should meet might accuse him 
of having stolen. 

“T hope she’s an old lady—a grandmother, or at least a mother,” 
said Jack to himself in desperation. “In that case, it mightn’t be 
a bad thing to appeal to her, and tell her how I came to pick up this 
pitiful little vagabond. It’s quite evident that I can’t walk into Pembridge 
like this.” 

But, as it happened, the lady who caused poor Jack to quake so 
terribly was neither a grandmother nor a mother. She was, in fact, no 
‘other than Eleanor Lloyd, who was on her way back to Stammars a 
couple of days before she was expected there. One of the children 
having been taken suddenly ill at the house where she had been staying, 
-she had hurried her departure. She had quitted the train a couple of 
“stations short of Pembridge in order to call upon another friend, and 
it was in this other friend’s phaeton that Miss Lloyd was now being 
conveyed to Stammars. 

As the phaeton drove past, Pomeroy, struggling gallantly on, with a very 
red face, could not resist shooting a little glance out of the corners of 
his eyes at the occupant of the carriage. She was young and had 
blonde hair—so much he could see ; and then he set his eyes stubbornly 
before him and would not look again. He could see, too, that she gave 
him one quick, comprehensive glance in passing. He thought the worst 
was over, and began to breathe again. But hardly had the phaeton 
passed him a score yards when a small hamper that had been tied up 
under the back seat, slipped, and fell to the ground. Unconscious of 
her loss, the lady drove serenely on. What was to be done? Unless Jack 
should call out, the hamper would be left behind in the road ; and if he 
did call out they would drive back, and then all concealment on his 
part would be impossible. “I’m in for it now and no mistake!” 
he muttered to himself, and then he called at the top of his voice. 

By the time the phaeton had been driven back and the hamper picked 
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up, Jack, who had been walking steadily forward all the time, was 
within half a dozen yards of the lady. She turned to thank him, but 
he could see that all the time she was speaking her eyes were fixed 
in a sort of mild surprise on the burden in his arms. 

“‘If you are going my way, perhaps you will allow me to help you 
along the road,” she said. 

“You are very kind, and I will gladly avail myself of your offer,” he 
replied. “ But first a word of explanation. I found this little waif in the 
hedge bottom about halfa mile from here, evidently deserted. Ofcourse 
I could not leave it there ; but now that I have brought it away, I am 
really at a loss to know what to do with it.” 

“ Deserted, did you say !” exclaimed Miss Lloyd, and she was out of 
the phaeton in a moment. “ Poor, poor little darling!” and before 
Jack knew what had happened he found himself relieved of his 
burden. Miss Lloyd’s next act was to stoop and kiss the child. When 
she looked up, her lovely blue eyes were brimmed with tears, but a half- 
smile still dimpled the corners of her mouth. Pomeroy vowed to himself 
that never in the whole course of his life had he seen anything half 
so charming. 

Then they got into the phaeton, Jack sitting behind, and Miss 
Lloyd still holding the baby. ‘“ What a cruel thing to do !” she said. 
““Who would believe that there could be such hard hearts in this 
beautiful world ! ” 

Jack did not answer, but his heart gave a little sigh. ‘ What a 
darling she is!” he thought. “I wonder whether Eleanor Lloyd is 
half as pretty. And yet, why wonder, for what is Eleanor Lloyd to me, 
or I to Eleanor Lloyd?” 

He could not keep his eyes off her, and Miss Lloyd could not keep 
hers off the baby. “If it were a duchess’s child she couldn’t take to it 
more kindly,” said Jack to himself. ‘‘ What strange creatures women 
are!” 

Presently Miss Lloyd turned with a bright look in her eye. “ How 
good it was of you to pick up the child and bring it away with you !” 

“ Under the circumstances, I don’t see what else I could have done,” 
said Pomeroy, simply. 

‘‘Many people would have left the child where they found it, and 
have satisfied themselves with telling the inmates of the nearest house 
of their discovery.” 

“‘ That is a plan I never thought of,” said Jack, with a smile, “or 
else I should very likely have adopted it.” 

* No, I don’t think you would,” said Miss Lloyd, earnestly. 

“In any case, now that I have saddled myself with the young shaver, 
I’m quite at a loss to know what to do with him.” 

“Do with Aim, indeed !” exclaimed Miss Lloyd. “ Don’t you know, 
sir, that it’s a little girl? ” 
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“T certainly didn’t know anything of the kind,” said the crest-fallen 
Jack. ‘‘ But at that age they are all so much alike.” 

“‘ Ah, you gentlemen are very ignorant of many things.” Then she 
added, “I suppose it would never do to take the child to Stammars.” 

“To Stammars!” exclaimed Jack in astonishment. ‘That is the 
place where I am living at present.” 

“Indeed! A guest of Sir Thomas Dudgeon, I presume?” 

“Hardly that. My name is John Pomeroy, and I am only Sir 
Thomas’s new secretary.” 

“And I am Miss Lloyd. Like you, my present home is at Stam- 
mars.” 

Pomeroy did not answer. He was confounded. But through him 
there shot a strange, rapturous thrill such as he had never felt before. 
‘“‘T wish we were going to travel together for a thousand miles instead 
of three!” was the unspoken thought in his heart. “This is she 
whom I have secretly longed to see ever since I was quite a boy. Her 
name itself had always a strange fascination forme. And now I see 
her and know her. If there be any wit in my brain, any power of 
pleading in my tongue, any strength of purpose in my heart—then shall 
this sweet creature become my wife! ” 

“‘T think,” said Miss Lloyd, “that for the present, at least, we could 
not do better than place this little darling under the care of Mrs. 
Nixon, the wife of the under gardener at Stammars. She is a mother 
herself, and will treat it kindly. We shall then have time to think about 
its future. It is very singular that you and I should have met thus. 
When I passed you on the road I was certainly puzzled at first to make 
out what it was that you were carrying,” she added, with asmile. “ But 
when I saw what it really was, I thought that you were perhaps doing it 
for a wager. Such things have been done, I daresay. But to do what 
you did out of pure compassion, was very nice of you indeed.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


FOUND. 


On the eve of his departure for Pembridge, Gerald Warburton had 
promised Ambrose Murray that immediately after his return he would 
consult with him as to the steps which it would be advisable to take 
in furtherance of that quest on which the mind of the elder man 
was so firmly bent, but which to the younger one looked, at that time, 
so thoroughly hopeless. The momentary glimpse which they obtained 
of Jacoby while standing on the platform at Welwyn Station, happening 
just then, came like an apt and singular confirmation of the story told 
by Murray. It acted like a spur to Gerald’s flagging purpose, and 
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would have served as an additional incentive to Murray, had any such 
been needed, to press forward unflinchingly towards the end he had in 
view. From that day forward no one could accuse Gerald of any want of 
enthusiasm for the cause he had adopted as his own. He put his 
hand to the plough and he never looked backward again. 

The first, and perhaps the most difficult move in the game they had 
set themselves to play, had been solved for them by the merest accident. 
Jacoby was still alive. There was no need for them to trouble them- 
selves further on that score. The next move, and one hardly less 
difficult than the first one, was to find out where Jacoby was now 
living ; and the question that Gerald at once set himself to answer was 
this: What is the likeliest and readiest mode of discovering the 
whereabouts of this man? 

Among the papers which had come into the hands of Miss Bellamy 
at the death of Ambrose Murray’s wife, were certain verbatim accounts 
of the trial for the Tewkesbury murder. These papers Miss Bellamy 
had carefully preserved, and they were now handed over by her to 
Gerald, who proceeded to read them carefully through three or four 
times, by which means he made himself master of all the details of 
the case as they had presented themselves at the trial. A certain Mr. 
Frodsham had been Murray’s counsel on that occasion, and very 
admirable had been the speech, and very cogent the arguments, 
employed by him in his attempt to prove the innocence of his client— 
an attempt which, as we have already seen, did not succeed. To 
Gerald, turning the whole case over in his mind, it seemed that the 
first thing to do was to find out this Mr. Frodsham, see him, consult 
with him, tell him in confidence of Murray’s escape, and ascertain 
whether, after so long a time, his experience could suggest any feasible 
plan for proving, or even attempting to prove, the innocence of a 
client for whose sake, twenty years ago, all his eloquence had been 
exerted in vain. 

In setting about the task which he had thus taken in hand, and 
which he was thoroughly determined to go through with, Gerald did 
not expect to derive much assistance from Murray himself, nor, in 
fact, did he. Murray was altogether too unpractical ; he had been 
shut up too long from the busy, struggling world around him to enable 
him to cope with it face to face, or to grope his way through such a 
blind man’s maze as his own case necessarily involved, at every step of 
which a knot would have to be disentangled, or a difficulty of some 
kind encountered and overcome. He could asseverate earnestly 
enough that Jacoby was the murderer, and that the sole object for 
which he now lived was to bring the crime home to him; but when 
asked by what means that was to be done, he was like a child who 
had lost itself in some dark place. He could only cling to Gerald, 
and ask him to think, to devise, to scheme for him. ‘I have faith— 
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faith the most intense,” he would sometimes say, “ that the world will 
know me for what I am before I die. Why else was my reason given 
back to me ? why else was a way of escape shown me? why else am I 
here except to prove this thing? And, oh, Gerald! why has an over- 
ruling Intelligence sent to me you, the son of my lost darling’s oldest 
friend—you, with your kind heart, and clear brain, and knowledge of 
the world and its ways—except to assist me, to give to my forlorn 
weakness that strong helping hand, without which I can do nothing! 
Other men might ask: Why should I help this escaped lunatic? Why 
should I trouble myself about this criminal madman, on whose head 
the guilt of blood still rests? But not you—not you! You and I, 
Gerald, have been mysteriously drawn together by the bonds of an 
invisible sympathy. We have been brought together not that we may 
be to each other as mere touch-and-go acquaintances, but for the 
working out of some hidden purpose. For good or for evil, the issues 
of your life and mine are inextricably mingled ; like streams from two 
distant sources, they have met, never again to be disunited, till they 
fall into the far-off Hidden Sea!” 

Mr. Frodsham had been too well known in the legal profession for 
Gerald to experience much difficulty in obtaining answers to his 
inquiries respecting that gentleman. It did not take him long to 
ascertain that Mr. Frodsham had been dead for several years. But 
from the same source whence he derived this positive information, 
came another piece of information not quite so positive, which being 
of no apparent use, was thrown in gratis, as it were, to the effect that 
although Mr. Frodsham was dead, Mr. Peter Byrne, who had been his 
confidential clerk for many years, was supposed to be still alive. To 
Gerald this extra piece of information seemed of no use whatever. 
His idea in wanting to see Mr. Frodsham had been, not to obtain facts 
—those he had already—but to seek his advice, his counsel, perchance 
his assistance. But of what use or assistance Mr. Frodsham’s con- 
fidential clerk could be to him, he could not for the life of him see. 
Still, as it behoved him to neglect no source of information however 
trivial or apparently unimportant it might seem to be, and as he was 
rather nonplussed for the time being as to what was the next step 
which it behoved him to take, he decided to have this Mr. Byrne 
hunted up, if it were possible to find him, and then see him in person, 
on the very faint chance that something might be elicited from him 
which would tend to show what line of action it would be advisable 
to adopt next. 

Five days later Gerald received Mr. Byrne’s address by post. It was 
No. 2, Amelia Terrace, Claridge Road, Battersea, which place Gerald 
next day made it his business to go in search of. 

Amelia Terrace was in a desolate locality enough, being shut out 
from the world by wide intervening stretches of market garden, very 
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useful and very productive, no doubt, but which seemed to lack every 
pleasant attribute with which a garden is usually associated in one’s 
mind. The particular house that Gerald was in search of was one. of 
twenty others exactly similar to it in pattern and design. Little shabby- 
looking six-roomed houses, the cheap stucco with which their fronts 
were plastered peeling off already in great ugly blotches, the yard of 
“garden” on to which their windows looked, protected by cheap 
railings, broken away in many places, and thick with rust, or twisted 
out of shape in others. Inside, the rooms were close and frowsy, with 
doors and windows that in some cases would not shut, and in others 
left crevices that in this wintry weather had to be stuffed up with rags, 
or old newspapers, or even here and there with an old bonnet. At one 
corner was a flaring gin-palace, and at the other a huckster’s shop, only 
its proprietor did not call it a shop, but an “ emporium.” 

Yes, Mr. Byrne was at home, said the slatternly servant who 
answered Gerald’s knock at No. 2. 

Before more could be said, some one called out from the parlour, 
“Walk in, sir, walk in, if it’s me you are in want of. I saw you when 
you were over the way, but I didn’t know that you were looking for 
No. 2.” 

Gerald accepted the invitation and walked into the parlour, a 
shabbily-furnished little room, pervaded by a vile odour of stale 
tobacco-smoke which was anything but pleasant. Mr. Byrne, in red 
morocco slippers, a Turkish cap, and a faded dressing-gown of a 
flowery Chinese sort of pattern; rose from the sofa to receive him. 

Peter Byrne was a man of sixty, but looked quite ten years younger 
than that age, thanks to his dyed hair, his artificial teeth, and the 
faintest possible suspicion of rouge, without which, when got up for 
the day, he never ventured abroad. But so deftly and artfully. was the 
hare’s-foot applied that not one out of a dozen of his acquaintances 
accepted as other than genuine that pleasant healthy colour which, 
whatever the season might be, Peter Byrne’s cheeks never failed to 
display. He was rather under than over the medium height, was 
lightly built, and was very active for his age. His head was large and 
somewhat disproportionate to the size of his body. He had large but 
regular features, and had doubtless thought himself very good-looking 
when a young man; but the lines of his face were now coarse and 
fleshy, and seemed to indicate a too free indulgence in the good things 
of the table, and possibly too great a fondness for after-dinner pota- 
tions. He had clear grey eyes, with a keenness and a steadfastness 
in them that Gerald liked; and yet there seemed something factitious 
about his smile: it came and went too readily to seem altogether 
genuine. 

Gerald having introduced himself and taken a chair, proceeded at 
once to the object of his visit. “‘In my search for certain information,” 
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he said, “I have been recommended to call upon you as having been 
the confidential clerk of the late Mr. Frodsham.” 

“T certainly was Mr. Frodsham’s confidential clerk for several years,” 
said Byrne, “and any information that may be in my power I shall be 
happy to afford you—provided,-of course, that such information involve 
no breach of business confidence.” 

“You need be under no apprehension on that score,” answered Gerald. 
“‘T must ask you, in the first place, to let your memory travel back for 
twenty years, and then to tell me whether you have any recollection 
of a somewhat remarkable case in which Mr. Frodsham was engaged 
for the defence. It was a murder case, and was tried at the Gloucester 
Spring Assizes. The crime was committed at Tewkesbury, the 
murdered man’s name was Paul Stilling, and the prisoner’s name 
Ambrose Murray.” 

‘**T remember the case in question quite well,” answered Byrne.” “In 
fact, I was in court when the trial took place. Mr. Frodsham was busier 
than usual that circuit, and he took me with him.” 

“So far that is fortunate,” said Gerald. ‘Then you will probably 
recollect that one of the chief witnesses at the trial was a Dutch or 
German Jew of the name of Max Jacoby?” 

‘“T recollect distinctly the man to whom you refer.” 

‘“‘ My object in coming to see you to-day is to ask you whether you 
can in any way assist me to discover the present whereabouts of this 
man, Max Jacoby?” 

Byrne gave vent to a long, low whistle. “It’s a hard nut, sir, that 
you’ve set yourself to crack—the finding of a man like that after 
twenty years; and—and really I hardly know in what way I can help 
you.” 

Gerald was silent. He had no intention of accepting Byrne’s answer 
as final. 

“Why don’t you apply to Scotland Yard for assistance?” asked 
Byrne, after a pause. 

“T have my private reasons for not doing so,” answered Gerald. 
*‘ But there is no reason why you should not treat me as your client in 
this matter, and obtain this information for me either from Scotland 
Yard or elsewhere.” 

“Hum. Such inquiries, whether successful or unsuccessful, cost 
money.” 

“Get me the information I ask for, or even show me that you have 
done your best to get it but have failed, and we shall not quarrel about 
the price.” 

“ But the man may have died years ago, or, being a foreigner, he 
may be living in some little town on the Continent, in which case our 
inquiries could hardly hope for success.” 

“Jacoby was alive, and well, and in London, only three weeks ago.” 
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“Oh, come, there’s something tangible about a fact like that. And 
you know nothing more concerning him ?” 

* Absolutely nothing.” 

Mr. Byrne with due solemnity and deliberation proceeded to charge 
and light a long-stemmed pipe with a’ painted China bowl which stood 
propped against the chimney-piece ready to his hand. 

“T willbe candid with you, Mr. Warburton,” he said after a few pre- 
liminary puffs. “I don’t anticipate that there will be so much difficulty 
in tracing this man Jacoby as there might be in the case of a great 
many other people.” 

“Why should there be any difference in his case?” asked Gerald. 

“ Because he is a man with whom the police have had dealings, directly 
or indirectly, not on one occasion only, but several times. There is 
no need for me to say more at present, except this, that such a man is 
seldom altogether lost sight of unless he leaves the country and goes 
to live abroad. Still, I should advise you not to be too sanguine.” 

Gerald promised not to be too sanguine, but still had good hopes of 
success. He then went into some monetary details with Mr. Byrne, 
and after that he rose to go. 

“T daresay you wonder a little to find a man like me living in a dog- 
kennel of a place like this,” said Byrne with his expansive smile, as he 
stood for a moment or two airing his back at the fire. 

“‘T have seen too much of the world to wonder greatly at anything,” 
said Gerald, ambiguously. 

“ You see, this is how it was,” said Byrne, confidentially. “I was 
Frodsham’s confidential clerk for a great number of years—not that I 
ever liked the profession, but my bread and cheese was dependent on 
it, and I was bound to stick to it. By the death of a relative I came 
in for ten thousand pounds, and I at once retired to live on my means. 
I had always been fond of the turf, I had always fancied that I knew 
something about that noble animal, the horse, and I now determined to 
turn my knowledge to account. I made up my mind that I would turn 
my ten thousand pounds into thirty thousand. Sir, I did zof turn it 
into thirty thousand, but into five hundred. In fact, I lost the whole of 
it. Iwas too old to re-enter the profession, and having an income of 
eighty pounds a year for life, I determined to settle down upon it, and 
make the best of a bad job. This locality, if not the most genteel in 
the world, is cheap and salubrious, and here Miriam and I have pitched 
our tent for a little time, while waiting for summer weather. Relatives, 

sir, can’t live for ever, especially when turned eighty years of age and 
asthmatical into the bargain.” 

“ At the risk of being thought impertinent, may I ask who Miriam 
is?” 

“Miriam, sir, is my daughter—an only child, and a jewel of a girl, 
though I say it who ought not. Nature, sir, has been liberal to her, 
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having endowed her with beauty and talents that would fit her to adorn 
a sphere far superior to this one. I hope and trust that there is a brilliant 
future in store for her.” 5 

This interview with Mr. Byrne took place between the time of Gerald’s 
first visit to Pembridge and that second visit which resulted from his ac- 
ceptance of the posiion of secretary to Sir Thomas Dudgeon. He gave 
Byme Miss Bellamy’s address, to which any communication for him 
was to be sent. Such communication would be re-addressed and sent 
forward to him to Stammars by Miss Bellamy. He had been at Sir 
Thomas Dudgeon’s about a week, when he received the following brief 
note from Byrne : 


“DeaR Sir,—With reference to the subject respecting which you 
spoke to me a few days ago—no time has been lost in taking the 
preliminary steps, and I am happy to inform you that I believe we 
are already on the right track. I hope in a week at the most to be 
able to supply you with some positive information. But we must not 
be too sanguine. Faithfully yours, P. 3.” 


A few days later Gerald went up to town to transact certain business 
for Sir Thomas Dudgeon, and having some spare time on his hands, 
he spent most of it either with Miss Bellamy or Ambrose Murray. 
It was while they were all three sitting together one afternoon that the 
postman brought a second note from Byrne to Gerald. 


DEAR SIR,—The person respecting whom you spoke to me at my 
house is now, I believe, passing under anothername. If you will meet 
me either this or to-morrow evening at seven on the steps of the General 
Post Office, I will take you to a place where—yourself unseen—you 
can see the man to whom I allude, and so have the means of identify- 
ing him. Should he prove to be the person you want, I will afterwards 
furnish you with his address. If you decide upon meeting me this 
evening, wire me to that effect. Yours faithfully, oe Ny 


At seven o’clock that evening Gerald Warburton and Ambrose 
Murray found themselves at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, where two minutes 
later they were joined by Mr. Byrne. 

“ As I myself am totally unacquainted with the person we are in 
search of, never to my knowledge having seen him,” said Gerald to 
Byme, “I have been compelled to bring this gentleman with me. 
Jacoby was well known to him by sight many years ago, and he does 
not doubt his ability to identify him now.” 

Byrne bowed slightly and threw a keen glance at Murray ; but the 
evening was cold and the latter was so muffled up that very little of 
his features could be seen. 
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They were still standing on the post-office steps, and before starting 
Byme said to Gerald: “‘ The man I am about to show you lives in the 
City, and has done so for several years. When in town he always dines at 
one particular tavern. He generally reaches this place about half-past 
six and leaves it about half-past seven. He dined at this place yester- 
day and the day before, and I have no doubt that he is there at the 
present moment. We must wait near at hand till he comes out, and 
then you will have an opportunity of getting a clear view of him by the 
light of the lamp over the door.” 

Here and there in some quiet City nook may still be found one of 
those homely, old-fashioned taverns, innocent of lacquer work and gild- 
ing—panelled, not with looking-glass, but with substantial mahogany, 
dark with age, such as were common in the days when Charles Lamb 
or Washington Irving were peripatetics about the streets of London, 
but which are becoming rarer with each recurring year. To several of 
these taverns is attached a dining-room where a fried sole or a cut off 
a wholesome joint may be obtained as late as six or seven o’clock, and 
where anyone who is known to the house may have a chop or a steak 
done toa turn up till midnight. There is no bustle and confusion 
here; you are not hurried over your meals; you need not quit your 
seat the moment you have swallowed your last mouthful, in order to 
make room for some one else. Day after day the same people come— 
punctual to the minute, as arule. They are all on hob-nobbing terms 
with each other, and fresh faces are rarely seen. 

It was over against such a tavern as this that our three conspirators 
now stationed themselves. The street was very narrow, and exactly 
opposite the tavern was a dark passage leading to sundry suites of 
offices now silent and deserted. Within the shelter of this passage 
they took their stand. Not long had they to wait. Presently the 
swing doors were pushed open from the inner side, and the man 
whom they had come‘to see issued forth into the street—a man of fifty, 
or perhaps fifty-five, broad-chested, strongly built, with short grizzly hair, 
and with a face that might have been carved out of lignumvite, so hard, 
resolute, and determined was it in every line. He stood for a moment 
in the full light of the lamp over the doorway, and then he walked 
slowly down the street. 

Gerald felt Murray’s grasp on his arm tighten suddenly as the man 
came out. 

“Ts that the man you wanted me to find? Is that Max Jacoby?” 
asked Byrne in a low voice. 

“‘ That is Max Jacoby,” answered Murray in a whisper. 

‘We must give him time to get clear away,” said Byrne, “and then 
I will show you the place where he lives.” 

Five minutes later they left their hiding-place. Byrne, taking his 
companions through several short cuts and narrow ways, brought them 
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presently to another part of the City, and came toa halt close against 
a tall, substantial-looking house. It stood in a narrow way intended 
for foot passengers only, that led from one great artery of City traffic 
to another. One side of this footway was bounded by the blank wall 
of a range of huge warehouses that had their frontage in another street. 
The opposite boundary of the footway consisted of a low stone wall, 
crowned with rusty railings, that shut in an ancient graveyard. The 
church that once on a time had appertained to the graveyard had been 
demolished years ago, but the dilapidated tombstones, with their “ for- 
Jorn Hic jacets” all overgrown with rank and frowsy herbage, were still 
there, together with a miscellaneous assortment of old shoes and 
rubbish. As usual, it was Nobody’s business to bring about a different 
state of things, and Nobody did his business thoroughly by leaving it 
altogether undone. 

The house to which Byrne had brought his companions was built 
into the graveyard, and its front door was in a line with the raised wall 
already spoken of. It was an old-fashioned, substantially-built house, 
and had doubtless at one time been the residence of the rector or of 
some other functionary connected with the church that was no longer 
there. From the windows, both back and front, the view must have 
been dismal in the extreme. To-night the whole house looked as dark 
and deserted as the graveyard in which it stood. Not asingle glimmer 
of light was visible in any of its windows. Byrne, after taking a 
cautious look round, drew his companions forward. There was a square 
brass plate let into the door, on which, by the light of a lamp near 
hand, they all three read these words : 

Max VAN DUREN. 
Generai Agent, &c. 


“He has changed his name!” said Murray, turning suddenly on 
Byrne. 

“There’s nothing in that,” said Byrne with a shrug. “ In London 
one comes across queerer changes every day.” 


(Zo be continued.) 




















LIFE’S TRAVELLERS. 


OH, Life’s swift travellers, how they hurry on, 
Hurry madly on! 
Some with joy and merriment, mingling songs and jests ; 
Some with aching hearts throbbing on in tired breasts ; 
ome with muttered curses, some with blank despair ; 
Some with resignation, murmuring a prayer— 
Life’s swift travellers, how they hurry on ! 


Toil they ever, taking rarely rest, 

Taking rarely rest ! 
Through the fresh early morn, and the noon’s sultry heat, 
Through the deaa waste of night, on vision’s wingéd feet ; 
Through Youth’s tropic summer and Age’s polar snow, 
O’er the hill-tops of Joy, down in the depths of Woe, 
Toil they ever, taking rarely rest ! 


What do they seek, these people? What their end ? 
Whither lies the end ? 

How will it be when their journey’s toil is done? 

Will they rest evermore? Will peaceful rest be won? 

In that reward, so blest, will they forget 

The pain of the past race—its toil, its fret ? 

What do they seek, these people ?—what 


The end of all is at a dark, low Gate, 

A dark, low, narrow Gate ! 
Through its mysterious portals, with faces strange and white, 
The winners in the race vanish from mortal sight ; 

Pleadings go after them—no answer cometh back ; 
the jostling travellers o’er the beaten track, 
to pierce the mystery of the Gate. 


Beyond (says Faith) there lies the Heavenly Rest ! 

The blissful, Heavenly Rest ! 
There the weary souls of pilgrims are eased of their pain ; 
There sufferers by worldly loss count their eternal gain ; 
There they who with true courage the Race of Life have run, 
Hear the Lord’s angels chorusing, “ Well done ! Well done 
Enter into the Heavenly Rest, oh, faithful one !” 














RUPERT’S CHOICE. 


“TT can’t be done, mother!” exclaimed Rupert Loraine, startling 

both his mother and myself by impatiently flinging down on the 
breakfast-table the new Bradshaw which the butler had brought in to 
him a few moments before. ‘Those brutes of directors have been 
squabbling again, and have carefully re-arranged the trains on both 
lines so that none of them fit each other.” 

“Dinner can be as much later as you like,” said Mrs. Loraine, 
looking up from her letters. 

“Not a bit of good, mother, if you dined at midnight!” replied 
Rupert. “ As it has stood all the summer, I could have done it beau- 
tifully. It was—Clevelands 5.50—Whitfield Junction 6.15—Newbury 
6.55—and an hour to drive home and dress for dinner at eight ; but 
now I can’t get home to-night unless I leave Clevelands at three 
o’clock—which is impossible—and wait two hours at Whitfield.” 

“There must be a later train!” I said. 

“Yes!” answered Rupert. “There is one at 6.10 from Clevelands, 
reaching Whitfield at 6.45: precisely a quarter of an hour after the 
last train leaves Whitfield for Newbury !” 

Mrs. Loraine listened in evident consternation. ‘“ But, Rupert, what 
can you do? Miss Herries comes this afternoon.” 

“T know she does, mother, or it, wouldn’t matter a bit—but you 
must tell her I could not help it, and I will be here by breakfast-time 
to-morrow.” 

“ How dreadfully provoking !” said Mrs, Loraine. “ There will be 
the whole evening without you !” 

Rupert laughed. ‘ Well, mother, I’m not so conceited as to think 
that she can’t get through an evening without me! Anyhow it can’t 
be helped, and when I come back to-morrow morning I shall expect 
to find that you have been getting on like a house on fire!” 

‘TI will do my best, but it will be so different for her without you,” 
said Mrs. Loraine. 

“T’m half inclined to think it a piece of luck,” exclaimed Rupert, 
who was always rather an optimist. ‘You will be thrown more on 
each other at first and forced to break the ice and make a sudden 
plunge. Indeed, mother, Mona will suit you exactly, I am sure! She 
is good to read German poetry by the yard, and to play Beethoven by 
the hour, if you wish it; and she is great at schools and hymns and 
dirty children, and knows all about ferns—you like all the same things, 
I assure you !” 
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“ You included, I suppose!” said his mother, smiling, as he ended 
his somewhat miscellaneous catalogue of Miss Herries’ accomplish- 
ments. ‘Well, we must make the best of it; but I am very sorry for 
her disappointment.” 

“She'll survive!” laughed Rupert. ‘‘ Only don’t you go and be shy 
of her, mother, for she is awfully anxious about your liking her. How- 
ever, there will be dear old Job here to act buffer and break the first 
shock, so I hope ‘ 

“The dog-cart is at the door, sir, and your things are all in, and I 
don’t think you’ve no time to lose,” announced the butler. 

“ All right, Saunders! I’m ready!” And witha hasty “ Good-bye,” 
Rupert dashed out of the dining-room and we heard him drive off. He 
had long been engaged to play on this day in a return match between 
the cricket clubs of his own county and the adjoining one; but until 
this morning—too late to give up the engagement—he had had no idea 
that he could not get back to dinner. 

“‘ Unfortunate, is it not?” said Mrs. Loraine, as we left the breakfast- 
table. 

“T am inclined to agree with Rupert,” I replied. “I think you will 
get on all the better for being thrown more completely upon each other 
at first.” 

Mrs. Loraine smiled and went off to the housekeeper’s room ; while 
I turned into the library, which was the usual morning sitting-room. 

I was at this time on a visit to Helmsleigh, which is a beautiful place 
about seven miles from Newbury. I may, perhaps, as well state here 
that my name is Jane Osborne Barlow, and that “‘ Job” was a nickname 
given to me by Rupert in his childhood, when he chanced to make the 
discovery that that name was spelled by my initials. 

I first made Mrs. Loraine’s acquaintance about two-and-twenty years 
ago, when I, then a girl of twenty, went to be Rupert’s governess. 
Mrs. Loraine was the only child and heiress of old Mr. Loraine, of 
Helmsleigh, and she had married a Colonel Eliot, who had taken her 
name. Their own home was in London, for he had an appointment 
at the Horse Guards, but they were a great deal at Helmsleigh. When 
I first went to them, Rupert was five years old, Alice three, and Bertha 
only fifteen months. I was kindly and affectionately treated ; I was an 
orphan without near relations, and the Loraines and Helmsleigh 
became to me as my own people and my home. 

Years passed on, and troubles came in quick succession. Colonel 
Eliot Loraine went to the Crimea, and fell at the battle of the Alma; 
and his widow returned with her four children (for another boy had 
been born a few months after I went to them) to live with her old 
father at beautiful Heimsleigh, which would one day be first hers and 
then Rupert’s. I remained with her, as her companion and the 
governess of the little girls. Rupert, of course, left my care at ten 
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years old to go to school, returning for the holidays to be the pride 
of our hearts and the plague of our lives; bright, handsome, merry 
Rupert, always in mischief, but irresistibly lovable ; devoted to his 
mother, affectionate to his sisters, and kindly courteous to me, though 
devising new schemes for our torment with each succeeding day ! 

I helped Mrs. Loraine to nurse her father through the long and 
tedious illness which preceded his death; together we watched over 
dear little Gerald; who died of injuries received by a fall from his pony 
at eight years old; and, sharper grief still, we saw our sweet, gentle 
Bertha slowly fade and droop, and die at sixteen, in spite of all that 
medical skill and the tenderest care could do. We left our darling at 
Mentone. 

The following year, Alice, being eighteen, was presented and _intro- 
duced into society, and I left Helmsleigh. They wished me to remain 
there, but I seemed to be needed elsewhere ; for old Mr. and Mrs. 
Eliot, the father and mother of Colonel Eliot Loraine, required a com- 
panion and housekeeper now that all their daughters were married ; 
and they were old and infirm, and unfit to be alone together. They 
knew me and were willing to have me, and I felt that I could be of 
more use there than at Helmsleigh. For seven years now I have lived 
with them very happily, but I can rarely leave them. Occasionally, 
however, I am able to manage a visit to Helmsleigh ; and I was there 
for a month this summer. 

Mrs. Loraine was now very much alone there, for Alice had married 
at nineteen, and in every way to her mother’s satisfaction, but had died 
the following year at the birth of her first child, which only survived 
her for a few hours. Rupert was now the only treasure left to his 
mother, and she idolised him. For his sake she struggled, even in 
early days, against her grief, and took care that Helmsleigh should 
continue to be a cheerful home for him, where his friends were always 
welcome. Rupert was very fond of her and very considerate for her ; 
but though he nominally lived with her he was a great deal away, either 
travelling or paying visits. Amusements of one kind or another 
tempted him in every direction, and he had no real duties at home; 
for, though his father’s fortune made him quite independent, the 
property was his mother’s, and she had never abdicated her powers, 
though pleased to have his help in her rule. 

Rupert’s marriage had naturally been always anticipated as likely and 
desirable, but when it came it was inevitably an anxiety and a shock. 
He had returned home quite lately from visiting some friends in 
Devonshire, to announce to his mother that he had engaged himself to 
a Miss Herries, a young lady of whose existence Mrs, Loraine had 
never heard till that moment. She did not even know the Scott Parrys, 
the friends at whose house Rupert had met her. It was easily ascer- 
tained, however, that both Colonel and Mrs. Herries were people of 
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good birth and that there was nothing wrong about them, except 
poverty, which in this case could be of no consequence whatever. 
Mrs. Loraine did and said all that was kind and unselfish, and at 
once invited Miss Herries and her parents to come to pay a visit at 
Helmsleigh. But Colonel Herries was an invalid and could not visit, 
and his wife and daughter could not leave him at the same time ; there- 
fore Rosamond, otherwise “ Mona,” must come alone. It was rather 
a formidable visit for all parties, and she was to arrive in the afternoon 
of the day on which Rupert had gone over to Clevelands. I was very 
glad to be staying at Helmsleigh at this time, for I was deeply interested 
in all that concerned the happiness of both mother and son. All that 
we knew about Miss Herries was that she was the eldest of a large 
family, that’she was two-and-twenty, and was tall, slight, and dark-haired. 
Rupert would show no photograph of her. “ Horrid things—only fit for 
the fire—none of them do her justice!” It was pleasant in these 
modern days to see that he was genuinely in love; the expression of it 
might be couched in queer phrases, and even in slang, but it was quite 
evident that his Mona had won his whole heart, and from that I 
augured well. 
For Mrs. Loraine’s sake, even more than for Rupert’s, I was anxious 
to see Miss Herries. I longed to see the friend who had gone through 
such depths of trouble find in her son’s wife a loving daughter who 
would appreciate her, and delight in making her life bright and pleasant. 
Nothing would ever make Rupert otherwise than kind and affectionate 
to his mother, but a wife’s influence might greatly affect her happiness. 
To me, Mrs. Loraine was an unusually interesting person ; but she was 
peculiar. Handsome, clever, and cultivated, and accustomed from child- 
hood to be a person of importance, and both flattered and deferred to, 
she was yet curiously shy and diffident as to her own powers of winning 
affection, and the stiffness produced by this shyness was often mistaken 
for pride. She was eagerly enthusiastic, very sensitive and impulsive, 
and generous almost to folly ; yet, with it all, she was too clever and 
sensible not to see through attempts to impose upon her, as soon as she 
allowed herself to think coolly. She was rashly lavish of assistance, 
of sympathy and affection, according as she fancied her friends to need 
them ; and then was quick to see and feel, too late, that all her warm 
feeling and delicate generosity had been wasted. Knowing all this, I 
could not but be anxious to ascertain that Miss Herries was likely to 
understand her. I watched her all day, scarcely knowing whether to be 
touched or amused by her proceedings. She had selected for Miss 
Herries the prettiest room in the house, with a lovely view over the 
park, and she was in and out of it all day, adding to its attractions. 
She selected quite a library of such books as she herself valued, to place 
in the bookshelves; she gathered the prettiest flowers to make bouquets 
for the table ; she changed a commonplace engraving for a pretty water- 
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colour sketch of Rupert as a child, with his dog and pony, which had 
always hung in her own room; and I only hoped that the girl who was 
on her way to Helmsleigh might be able to appreciate‘all the accu- 
mulated tokens of delicate welcome. 
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“WE will drive over to Newbury this afternoon, I ‘think, Jane, and 
meet Miss Herries,” said Mrs. Loraineafter luncheon. ‘Saunders, tell 
Johnson to bring the carriage round in time for us to meet the 4.45 
train. The cart must go for Miss Herries’ luggage.” 

This was unquestionably the right thing to do, but, unfortunately, 
about ten minutes before we ought to have set off, the old Earl and 
Countess of D. came to call. They were the great people of the 
county, he being the Lord Lieutenant ; they were also old friends, and 
they had driven many miles to congratulate Mrs. Loraine on her son’s 
engagement, which had gradually become public news. There was no 
choice in the matter. Mrs. Loraine desired Saunders to tell the coach- 
man to be sure to be in time for the train, and the footman to say to 
Miss Herries that she was sorry to be prevented from going to meet 
her; and then she passed on to the drawing-room to receive her guests 
and beg them to have their carriage put up for an hour or two. When 
they found that Miss Herries was expected on a first visit that very 
day, they ordered their carriage before the hour when she might be 
expected to arrive ; but there had been some little delay in the stables, 
and they were later than they intended to be, so that they drove from 
the house as the returning carriage drove up to it, and we heard no 
second sound of wheels. Our first intimation of the arrival was the 
door being thrown wide open by Saunders, who announced, in his most 
imposing manner—“ Miss Herries !” 

There entered a girl, who certainly was tall, slight, and dark haired, 
but in every other respect was as unlike as possible what I had hoped 
to see. She was handsome, for she had a brilliant complexion, fine 
eyes, and rather good features ; but, nevertheless, her appearance was 
a shock to me. Her hair was cut straight across her forehead, Gains- 
borough fashion, and was in a mass of tangled curls behind: what 
there might be defween I could not tell, for there was a high Tyrolese ° 
hat on the top of the erection. Her eyes were more or less ‘‘ touched,” 
I was sure. She had very high-heeled shoes, and her dress, which was 
of the dark blue cambric with white spots so fashionable last summer, 

* fell in heavy pleated folds about her feet, and was fastened back very’ 
tightly and looped up very fussily. Altogether, she looked as if she 
had stepped out of a Plate of Fashions as to costume, and was mentally 
and morally more adapted to stand behind a refreshment counter than 
to be Rupert’s wife! I could see that Mrs. Loraine received an un- 
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pleasant shock ; but she went forward and welcomed her cordially, 
saying, as she kissed her, how much she had looked forward to seeing 
her, and how glad she was to have her with her. 

“Tt is so kind of you to say so!” answered Miss Herries in a voice 
not otherwise than sweet, but with a commonness of tone and accent 
which was terribly depressing. 

“Tt is so unfortunate that Rupert cannot be back to welcome you 
this first evening,” said Mrs. Loraine, quietly. ‘You ‘must put up 
with only me and our dear old friend Miss Barlow, for this evening. 
My son was sure you would understand that he could not help it. 
There is a change in the trains, so that he cannot get back after the 
cricket match, which was an old engagement. He will be here to break- 
fast to-morrow.” 

“Oh! of course! I quite understand,” said Miss Herries, with a 
provoking smile. 

“ Now let me introduce you to Miss Barlow, my dear. She was 
Rupert’s governess long ago, and is now staying with me for a few 
weeks—a great pleasure to me.” 

So Mrs. Loraine talked on, trying to hide even from herself Miss 
Herries’ total irresponsiveness ; for, in answer to this introduction, she 
only bowed to me, and said, “Indeed! How kind of you!” to Mrs. 
Loraine. Saunders came in with fresh tea, which was ahelpto us. Mrs. 
Loraine said something of “regret that her father’s ill-health should 
have prevented her mother from being able to bring her on this first 
coming to Helmsleigh.” 

‘Oh, thanks! you were too kind to think of asking her! but mamma 
never goes anywhere.” 

At this moment there entered a good-looking youth of nineteen. 
Albert Eliot, a nephew of Mrs. Loraine (or rather, of her husband), 
who was being crammed for an examination of some kind by the Vicar 
of Helmsleigh. He had come, obviously, to inspect his future cousin. 
Mrs. Loraine introduced him, and, young though he was, his masculine 
presence worked a change in Miss Herries. She was quiet, almost 
demure in manner, but she was excited. 

“Now, my dear,” said Mrs. Loraine, a few minutes later, “I will 
take you to your room. We dine at half-past seven, and you will like 
to rest a little.” 

As the door closed upon them, Albert planted himself in front of me 
and made a comical face of amazement and disgust. “That young 
woman won’t let her eyes grow rusty for want of use!” he said- 
“Miss Barlow, Rupert ought to have his head punched !” 

“‘ You will keep Mr. and Mrs. Carter waiting for dinner, Albert,” I 
replied, as discouragingly as I could; but in my heart I felt that I 
agreed with him, and I went at once to my room to dress for dinner, 
feeling that I could not meet Mrs. Loraine. My heart ached for her 
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disappointment. What horrible blindness could have come over our 
boy? what infatuation could have made him fall in love with such a 
girl as this? 

When I went down to the drawing-room, I found Mrs. Loraine there 
alone. She made no remark about Miss Herries, which in itself suffi- 
ciently showed her disappointment. Miss Herries came down in good 
time, prettily, though showily, dressed in white, with black lace and 
red ribbons, and looking undeniably very handsome. ‘The con- 
versation at dinner dragged painfully. Mrs. Loraine was chilled and 
depressed, and Miss Herries, though now quite at her ease, was unfor- 
tunate in her choice of subjects. She was evidently anxious to please, 
but her admiration of the place, her praises of the room assigned 
her, were utterly tasteless. The only sign of good taste that she 
showed was in abstaining from talking of Rupert—she never 
once mentioned him of her own accord, and barely responded 
to any accidental allusion to him. It was, under the circumstances, 
lucky, but it seemed to me unnatural. During the evening we tried 
every imaginable subject. She was good-natured, and very ready 
to talk, apparently quite unconscious of her own deficiencies. The 
knowledge of German, vaunted by Rupert, was the merest school- 
girl smattering ; her music was not absolutely bad, but commonplace 
and meaningless. She was ready to profess interest in any subject that 


-Mrs. Loraine started, but before bedtime came we both knew that the 


other must have discovered her to be ill-educated, unrefined, and 
under-bred. When we went upstairs at night, Mrs. Loraine stopped at 
the turning which led to her own rooms: she could evidently bear no 
more. ‘I will say good-night here, my dear,” she said; ‘‘I am very 
tired, and Miss Barlow will kindly see that you have all you want in 
your room.” She said good-night to me, too. I knew it meant 
that she wished to be alone, and that for the present there was to be 
silence even between her and me. I thought her wise and right—and 
how I pitied her ! 

I accompanied Miss Herries to her room, to see that all was as it 
should be. She set down her candle and closed the door. ‘Sit down 
and talk,” she said, familiarly. ‘Put me up to a few things. You 
know her well, of course. Shall I find her easy to live with?” 

“Tt is difficult to tell beforehand who will suit each other,” I replied, 
coldly ; for her easy tone displeased me. ‘Mrs. Loraine is a most 
charming person, and kindness itself.” 

“ Rather odd, though, isn’t she? Well! I daresay we shall do very 
well together ; and with such a lot of us at home, and so little money, 
I am thankful to get away. It’s always a chance, but I think I have 
done very well for myself.” 

Too much disgusted to answer, as of course it would not do to speak 
my mind, I merely said “ Good-night,” and left her. 
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THE following morning, being Friday, there was an early service in the 
village church at half-past eight. I walked across the park to it, but I 
was a little late—the vicar was just coming out of the vestry. Mrs. 
Loraine was already there, but I did not go up the church to her seat ; 
I slipped into that nearest to the door. A moment afterwards a 
stranger came in quietly and sat down near me. 

She was a tall, graceful girl, very simply dressed, but looking, in her 
black skirt and brown holland polonaise, thoroughly like a high-bred 
lady. Ske was rather pale, with dark hair in simple rich coils, and long 
dark eyelashes, which (as I saw when she turned to smile her thanks 
for the offer of a footstool) shaded large dark grey eyes, with an expres- 
sion so intelligent, sweet, and refined that I longed to know who she 
was. She left the church quickly as soon as the service was over, and 
walked away towards the further end of the village. I asked the clerk 
if he knew her. “She'll be the new young lady that came to the 
Grange last night to live with Mrs. George,” was the reply. 

Mrs. George Loraine was the widow of a cousin of my Mrs. Loraine. 
George Loraine had squandered all his own fortune, and had been idle 
and dissipated ; but when, in failing health, he married the widow of 
a very rich iron-master, his love for Helmsleigh (which under his uncle’s 
guardianship had been his home in his boyhood) showed itself by his 
asking for a lease of the Grange for his own life and his wife’s. He 
added, and improved, and made a charming place of it, and his widow 
still lived there—just outside the village. ‘“ Mrs. George” was neither 
young nor handsome, but she was rich, good-natured, and “ jolly,” and 
no one could dislike her, though she was rather vulgar. She always 
had a “companion,” being too sociable to like living alone ; and she 
generally chose pretty girls, as she enjoyed taking them about with her 
and trying to marry them. They rarely stayed long, for she invariably 
began by spoiling them, and then they took liberties and were dis- 
missed in disgrace ; or else she fancied that they had designs on Rupert, 
whom she worshipped, like the rest of the world, and they were sent 
away to be out of his reach. But this girl looked most unfit for such 
a position. That she should be Mrs. George’s companion, while Mona 
Herries was to be Rupert’s wife ! 

I walked back to the Manor with Mrs. Loraine, but we were silent 
except on village topics. Just as we reached the house, Rupert drove 
up in his dog-cart, which had gone to meet him at the station. Mrs. 
Loraine kissed her hand to him, but hurried into the house as if she 
thought herself late. I saw that she dreaded his questions. 

“Good morning, Job!” he called out, cheerily, as he pulled up. 
“(So Mona came all right !” 

“Yes,” I replied. 
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‘“‘ And how did she and mother hit it off?” he asked, as we entered 
the hall. 

“Your mother was as kind as it was possible to be,” I said: “ you 
need not be afraid of that.” I hurried upstairs to avoid further 
questions. 

A few minutes later I looked out’ of my window and saw Rupert 
and Miss Herries standing on the lawn outside the dining-room window. 
His back was towards me, so I could not see what was 47s expression; 
but ers provoked me beyond endurance. How could Rupert find 
any attraction in such looks and manners, even though the eyes were 
’ handsome? 

Not long afterwards, the sound of the gong took me down to break- 
fast. Mrs. Loraine and I met at the door; Rupert and Miss Herries 
came in at the open window. Mrs. Loraine greeted the young lady 
kindly, and then turned to Rupert and said something about being glad 
he had got back so early. 

““T was sure to come!” he said, as he stooped to kiss his mother. 
“ And now, tell me, how have you and Mona been been getting on? 
I asked Job, but she was not communicative.” 

Now, to be asked by your son, in the presence of a young lady who is 
to be your daughter-in-law, how you have got on with her, can zever be 
pleasant; but when you are conscious of having taken a great dislike to 
her, it must be singularly disagreeable. 

Mrs. Loraine looked intensely annoyed, but she tried to smile as she 
said, “I think I must leave that question for Mona herself to answer !” 

Miss Herries, who was standing by the window looking out, neither 
turned round nor showed any sign of interest. 

“When she appears, I’ll ask her,” replied Rupert, carelessly. “I 
wonder what makes her so late ?” 

‘* My dear Rupert !” remonstrated his mother, nervously, “do not 
talk so wildly.” 

“‘T am quite in earnest, mother,” he said. ‘I think she must either 
be very tired, or not well, or not know her way, or something—for she 
is always up early, I know. What on earth are you staring at, Job? I 
am not at all ashamed of being anxious about her.” 

“T don’t understand !” began Mrs. Loraine, and she looked at me to 
help her ; for the strange conversation had brought Miss Herries to the 
table. ‘Don’t tease your mother, Rupert,” I said, earnestly, “ but 
explain quietly. Is not this young lady Miss Herries ?” 

Rupert’s look of amazement and indignation was unmistakable. It 
said as plainly as words could have done, “‘ Ziat—my Mona? Are you 
all mad?” The next moment the poor girl’s look of bewilderment 
recalled him to’ a recollection of what was courteous, and he said, 
“‘T have never had the pleasure of seeing that young lady before, and 
do not know her name.” 
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“JT don’t know what the mistake is!” said the supposed Miss 
Herries, turning to Mrs. Loraine with crimson cheeks and looking 
ready to cry. “My name is Marian Harris, and I came down to 
Helmsleigh yesterday to live with Mrs. Loraine.” 

Light broke in upon us, though how it had all happened we could 
not tell. Mrs. Loraine, not heeding Rupert’s excited question, “But 
where 7s Mona?” kindly answered Miss Harris: “ It is not your fault, 
my dear, only a mistake from the similarity of names. You were going 
to Helmsleigh Grange, I imagine, to my cousin Mrs. George Loraine. 
Z sent to meet a Miss Herries, who is to be my daughter-in-law.” 

“The servant came up to me and said, Miss Harris? (at least I 
thought so) for Helmsleigh ? and I said ‘Yes,’ and came here. Nothing 
you said showed me there was a mistake. I am very sorry,” said Miss 
Harris, much confused. 

“ But, mother!” began Rupert, ‘ where—— 

“‘Mrs. George Loraine and Miss Herries!” announced Saunders, 
throwing open the door very wide. Rupert’s face lighted up as he 
sprang forward to the side of the girl I had seen in church. 

“Mona, my darling, what des all this mean ?” 

Mrs. George Loraine laughed. ‘Why, it means that young men 
should go to stations themselves to meet young ladies, instead of going 
off to cricket matches and sending the footman! Your young lady 
came to my house, and a nice dull evening she must have had, for I 
was dining ten miles off! And mine, I suppose, came here—yes, I see 
there she is !—Well! my dear, go and pack up your things again, for 
the cart will be here directly with Miss Herries’ luggage, and will take 
yours back.” 

Miss Harris, embarrassed and mortified, left the room as if glad of 
an excuse to do so. I was sorry for her, for her position zwas awkward. 

Rupert, meanwhile, had been introducing the real Mona to his mother. 
What a different greeting it was! Then heturned tome. “Now, Mona, 
here is Miss Barlow, only you don’t know her by that name !” 

Miss Herries put both hands into mine and raised her sweet face to 
be kissed, and whispered, ‘“‘ You will help me to learn how to be a 
daughter to her.” 

“Well, Rupert !” said Mrs. George, in her loud voice. “It was a 
queer way for her to come to Helmsleigh for the first time, in the 
omnibus from Newbury, and then find an empty house to receive her!” 

“In the omnibus !” cried Rupert, vehemently. 

“Yes, just in the common omnibus, sir!” said Mrs. George, laughing. 
“Tt is a capital joke. Tell them about it, my dear !” 

Miss Herries laughed. ‘I got out at Newbury, saw my box out of 
the van, and tolda porter I expected some one to meet me from Helms- 
leigh. He asked if I were the young lady for Mrs. Loraine’s, and I 
said I was. Then he called out to another man, pointing to my box, 
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‘ Here you are, Tom, and that’s the young lady !’ I was rather surprised, 
but ‘Tom’ told me quite civilly that Mrs. Loraine was sorry she could 
not send on for me, but the Helmsleigh ’bus would put me down at the 
gate. So into the ‘’bus’ of course I got, and in about an hour it did put 
me down at a lodge where a boy with a wheel-barrow was waiting. 
He took me and my box up to a house, where a butler informed me 
that Mrs. Loraine was dining out and would not be back till very late, 
but begged I would make myself comfortable! The housemaid would 
show me my room, and dinner could be ready whenever I liked.” 

“My poor child!” said Mrs. Loraine. ‘What dd you think of 
such a reception?” 

“TI thought it very odd,” replied Mona, with a smile and a blush. 
“‘T asked when Mr. Loraine was expected back from Clevelands, and 
was told ‘not till the next morning.’ So I had my dinner all by 
myself, as there seemed nothing else to be done.” 

“And were very angry!” said Rupert. ‘Confess, Mona! did you 
not begin to think of going straight home again ?” 

Mona laughed. “Well, perhaps I might, only I did not suppose 
the ‘’bus’ was likely to be going back to Newbury that evening.” 

*‘ She laughs now,” said Mrs. George. “ But the maids told me a 
different story about last night !” 

“ How did you make out the mistake?” asked Mrs. Loraine ; for 
Mona coloured painfully, though she smiled, as she thought of her 
tears the previous evening in her solitude. 

‘Why, the moment she came in from church this morning, and 
found me in the garden, she saw I was not a bit like the photo- 
graphs she had seen of you, Eleanor. Then we had it out in half a 
minute and had a good laugh over it, and I thought the best thing we 
could do was just to walk up here at once to breakfast. And now,” 
added Mrs. George, laughing her jolly, unrefined laugh, “ what sort of 
a girl is the real Miss Harris ?” 

“You must find out for yourself, Harriet,” replied Mrs. Loraine, 
smiling. ‘‘ Now, Mona, come up with me and take off your hat. Miss 
Barlow will go and bring down poor Miss Harris, and we will all have 
breakfast.” 

We had a very merry breakfast. After it was over, Mrs. George carried 
off poor Marian Harris, who, it appeared, was the eldest daughter of an 
attorney at Bristol; and being tired of home and poverty and a crowd 
of younger brothers and sisters, had come out to see the world asa 
companion. Seen in this new light, she was not a bad sort of ‘girl ; 
but we scarcely knew how to be thankful enough for having found that 
she was not to be Rupert’s wife, and that this sweet and charming girl 
now left with us was the real Mona Herries. 


















A GLANCE AT KNEBWORTH. 


HE fickle world has not yet forgotten Lord Lytton—once the 
popular prince of novelists ; and Knebworth, the palace of this f 
prince, still awakens curiosity. I will unlock its gates with an invisible 
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key ; and if the reader will accompany me, we will linger long within, 
making notes of a thousand recollections and reflections. 

Let us travel, then, to the old manorial home of the Lyttons. Living 
near it for years, I have become familiar with its interior, its traditions, 
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and its beautiful surroundings. Even if it were not associated with a 
name which men have delighted to honour, the place would enchant 
both poet and painter. As it is, it adds to its other attractions the 
memory of a departed man of letters. 

On the London road, about thirty miles from London, and not far 
from the northern boundary of Hertfordshire, we approach the ivied, 
castellated gate-house at the south-west entrance of Knebworth Park. 
When the novelist’s mother came into possession of the Lytton estates 
as heiress and sole representative of the’ family, she found three sides 
of her quadrangular mansion falling into ruin. These three sides were 
taken down, and the south-west gate-house, called by country people 
the Tower Lodge, was built with some of the fallen stones. It faithfully 
represents, as I have heard, one of the medizval gateway towers of 
dilapidated Knebworth. We sigh as we see it, for all that is lost of the 
grand old house. No wonder that the heiress of the Lyttons should 
carefully and tenderly preserve the precious stones that belonged to its 
antiquity! Herlove and pride must have clung to them very closely 
—closely as the ivy clings t6 the Tower Lodge. 

In my childhood, I always drew near the gate-house, and gazed at 
the inscription on its archway with awe and delight. And as I read 
that Elizabeth Barbara Lytton Bulwer had made this memorial, imagina- 
tion—that romancer within me—told me marvellous things of the place 
and its possessors. ‘** Madam Bulwer,” as the late Lord Lytton’s mother 
was called by her villagers, seemed to stand on the shadowy ground 
between fact and fiction. ‘Though she lived till 1843, to me she was 
only a step from the squires who wore scarlet and gold, and lace 
truffles; nay, I often thought her the Tudor sovereign of her Tudor 
house—the Queen Elizabeth of her dominions. 

Passing under the arch, and: entering the park, we see a landscape 
of quiet sylvan beauty. Sunny glade—hill and hollow of velvet turf, 
dotted by trooping deer—here and there wilds of fern and dense woods 
—far-off avenues of lime and chestnut; and as we drive onward, the 
manor-house with lofty turrets and gilded vanes—all this makes an 
English picture which an American might wish to purchase with half 
his New World. Presently, tall stone gates, bearing the bittern among 
the reeds—crest of the Lyttons—are before us. Then the family 
mausoleum glimmers from a shrubbery near ; and the tower of Kneb- 
worth Church rises beyond it. At length we find ourselves at the 
eastern entrance of the fourth and only remaining side of the once 
quadrangular house ; and soon afterwards in its banqueting-hall. 

Here we lapse into a dream. Sir Robert de Lytton must surely 
appear in this Tudor hall, with its heavy Venetian hangings, its banners 
drooping from the dim oak roof, its windows full of gorgeous heraldry 
—Sir Robert de Lytton, follower, friend, and counsellor of Henry the 
Seventh. Above us hangs his banner of Bosworth ; and near the huge 
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fireplace stands a suit of armour worn perhaps in the battle. This is 
his restoration of a former Knebworth—old in the days of Richard of 
Gloucester. When the drama of ages passes before us, what ephemera 
we feel ourselves! And under a roof like this it passes before us with 
vivid reality. Is it more than a moment since Tudor, Vandyck, and 
Addisonian figures moved within these walls—since jovial Georgian 
squires caroused here—since a play for poor authors was acted under 
the Knebworth banners by the wits and humourists of our own times ? 
Where are they now—these actors of long ago, and yesterday? They 
have all vanished from the stage of life ; and Dickens and Jerrold have 
gone as entirely into the unknown darkness as the Lytton that fought 
at Bosworth. 

Leaving the banqueting-hall, we walk from room to room, seeing 
everywhere faces and memorials of bygone centuries. An atmosphere 
of romance breathes through the oak drawing-room, on the grand stair- 
case, in the presence-chamber, along the Tudor corridor. And some 
would say that this atmosphere nourished the budding genius of Edward 
George Earle Lytton Bulwer. But what wondrous development it 
would have brought about in any luxuriant imagination! “ My solitude,” 
said Keats, “is sublime. . . . I feel more and more every day that I do 
not live in this world alone, but in a thousand worlds. .*. . No sooner 
am I alone, than shapes of epic greatness are stationed around me.” 
Though genius can build out of meanest materials the palace of Alad- 
din, may we not wish that a Keats had been born at Knebworth? Or, 
looking back at the Bristol of a hundred years ago, and seeing Chatter- 
ton lie in the Redcliffe meadows to gaze at his beloved church, may we 
not fancifully give him the inheritance of the Lyttons, and conjecture 
what it might have made him? He who raised the spirits of Canynge 
and Rowley in the muniment-room of St. Mary Redcliffe, would 
have done greater things here; placed far above the splenetic pride 
of poverty, and the “ black art of literary forgery,” he would have filled 
Knebworth with Shakespearian characters. 

Returning to Lord Lytton, we have reason to think that his pre- 
cocious attempts at composition, and his devotion to authorship, were 
the results of his mother’s teaching. A woman of cultivated taste, and 
a writer herself of smooth and polished verses, Mrs. Lytton Bulwer 
awoke in her son a love of what she loved—a sense of the fascination 
of literature—a longing to wield the power of poetry and prose. The 
boy, as soon as he could use the pen, wrote imitations of the Percy 
ballads—the stirring, chivalrous poems recited by his mother in the 
summer evenings. The facility which gave to the public more than 
two hundred volumes, may have had its beginning in these delights of 
childhood. And may we venture to add, that without this early, happy 
practice of composition, Bulwer might never have written a single 
volume? He was taught by his mother’s lessons to make himself poet, 
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novelist, dramatist, as much as man can make himself any of these. 
Uninspired by the influence so eagerly received and remembered so 
tenderly, he would probably have given himself up to pleasure and 
politics, satisfying his intellect with the labours of the House of Com- 
mons, and his ambition with the honours of the House of Lords. 

With such thoughts, and others that press around our footsteps, we 
wander about this house of enchantments—larger as it now remains 
than most of the great Hertfordshire houses. It would be easy to fill 
a magazine with the details of our progress through it ; but longing to 
write pages, I must limit myself to a few words. Thus we leave much 
that is worthy of note unnoticed; and only pause where a special 
interest detains us. Passing along the Tudor corridor, where the name 
above each door tells its tale, we come to “‘ Queen Elizabeth’s Chamber.” 
Time-worn, faded tapestry of the sixteenth century covers a part of the 
walls of this room ; and in its massive, carved, ebon-dark bed, the great 
Queen may have dreamed of the Spaniards and their defeat. She 
came to Knebworth in the year of the Armada; and Sir Rowland 
Lytton, her master of the horse, must have entertained her with the 
costly hospitality due to his royal guest, and to the dignity of his almost 
palatial house. Let us pause and think of the Elizabethan days! We 
dream of their golden glory ; and then think of the dust that lies in 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, of the mouldering crimson velvet in the 
long-forgotten vaults described by Dean Stanley. 

In nearly all the “‘State Chambers ” we find a crowd of family and 
historical portraits—portraits that are something more than paint and 
canvas. Fancy walking among them, lamp in hand, at the witching 
hour of midnight! As we watch them, however incredulous and 
matter-of-fact we may be, we at once believe in their weird spiritualism. 
Do we not see gleams of strange meaning in their faces? Do they not 
speak to us, and touch us with revelations of another life not far away 
from this which so absorbs us? What whispers come from yonder 
knights and dames—from those royal lips—from these men of state 
and ladies of quality! What a supernatural calm surrounds them all! 
There is Mary Stuart living peaceably under the same roof with mur- 
dered Darnley, stern, judicial Murray, and Elizabeth the Pitiless. Oliver 
the regicide stands at the foot of the oak staircase ; while the royalist, 
Colonel Robinson Norreys, is here; and in the gallery above, Charles 
the Second peers down with dark, sportive eyes—eyes that seem to have 
just been reading Hudibras. - All rivalry, hatred, variance, and emula- 
tion are dead here. In a language which no poet can translate, these 
shadowy people tell us of passions which move no longer—of a record 
which cannot be rewritten or amended—of life lapsed into eternity. 
Truly we cannot wonder that the visionary Lord Lytton could never 
bear to be long alone with this ghostly company. Now, we see in its 
midst his worn face, with its searching, vivid glance—his thin, bent, 
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wasted figure—a presence singularly in keeping with the authorship of 
“Zanoni” and the “Strange Story.’’ Had this wizard lived in medizval 
days, his wanderings into the realms of magic and mystery would 
have led him to the stake. But the “ Malleus Maleficarum” does not 
crush now. The world is rather fond than otherwise of its sorcerers— 
men who desire, like Ireland’s mythical magicians, to leave wonderful 
works behind them. 

There is one ghost here which follows me from room to room; a 
memory which could never have thrilled Lord Lytton with uneasy awe ; 
but only with recollections and longings of the love that casts out fear. 
Though there is no life-size picture of his mother, and though her 
miniature is locked up in 2 certain rosewood cabinet in the oak draw- 
ing-room, she comes before me more distinctly than the finest work of 
portraiture. Her character, drawn in bold outlines of country gossip, 
was well known to my childhood. I have lately corrected those out- 
lines, and filled them in with scrupulous truth. 

Elizabeth Barbara Lytton Bulwer, heiress of the two ancient families 
of Lytton and Norreys, was descended from Cadwallader, the last 
British king, and from the royal Plantagenets. After the death of her 
husband, General Bulwer of Wood Dalling, Norfolk, this lady lived in the 
seclusion of -her own Knebworth—that house which represents, on the 
ceiling of its ‘‘Presence Chamber,” her forty-four armorial quarterings, 
and on the frieze below its cornice the arms of the illustrious families 
through whom she traced her descent from Edward the Third. In her 
retirement, she governed her domestics, villagers, and tenants with a 
hand of iron in a silken glove. Austere as she is said to have been, 
she was steadily kind to her loyal subjects and old friends. That her 
severity should be remembered to this day, while. her goodness is 
forgotten, need not surprise us. Many of those she offended were the 
very persons to avenge themselves by painting her couleur de noir ; and 
by telling their story in their own way through the length and breadth 
of the county—a story, alas! more likely to be received and repeated 
than any whispers of gratitude. Undutiful tenants, certain to be put 
down, or put out, by weapons of law, were sure to be loud about their 
wrongs and the tyranny of “ Madam Bulwer.” Foxhunters, invariably 
warned off her land—perhaps from that dislike to the chase not un- 
common among the humane—were lavish of their oaths and curses 
when a fox took refuge in the woods of Knebworth. The nouveaux 
riches who lived near the daughter of King Cadwallader were as loud- 
tongued foes as any of these. Hawthorne believed that labour brutal- 
izes. Mrs. Lytton-Bulwer believed that trade corrupts. She had a 
keen eye for its debasements ; and could not tolerate the society of 
those who had bought old residences, and set up showy establishments 
with its gains. Thus it was that when a wealthy brewer adorned her 
vicinity with a pretty country house and miniature park, she was any- 
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thing but gracious to the new-comer—speaking openly of “those trades- 
people who had come to settle at her very gates.” No wonder that 
vulgar prosperity made a monster of this unknown neighbour of royal 
pedigree! And taking into consideration the alliance of enemies 
against her, we must read the legend of her life with care and caution 
—wishing to substitute portraiture for caricature. 

If Mrs. Lytton Bulwer was a good hater of parvenu gentility— 
thinking it a thing of poor pretence—she delighted to honour well- 
born and well-bred poverty. Ina country town not far from Kneb- 
worth, there lived, many years ago, a certain sisterhood of elderly ladies 
—descendants of one of our Norman kings. Dispossessed of their 
family fortune and position, neglected by the great, disparaged by 
people of shorter pedigree, and sought only by a few mendicants whom 
they fed from their table, these sisters lived in obscurity—“ the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot.” Dut they were gentlewomen ; and 
in their seclusion they were honoured by the friendship of Mrs. 
Bulwer. The Knebworth carriage, with its powdered servants, was 
often seen at their door—that shabby door in a paltry street. And envy 
grew yellow when the lady of broad acres came from her palatial mansion 
to visit herpoor friends. Would that I had memorials of one such visit ! 
But unless it is written in imperishable books, Time is sure to bury in his 
great graveyard the testimony of Love. The poor ladies cannot speak 
tous. ‘Their affection is as silent now as that of those dear, dumb 
fellow-creatures so well beloved by Mrs. Bulwer—her dogs, horses, 
deer, and birds. These she cared for, as tradition tells us, with a wise, 
tender, generous humanity—a humanity quite worthy of our best lovers 
of the “ Animal World.” She would keep no servant who was unkind 
to dog or horse. When making inquiries as to the character of a groom 
or coachman, she would say, “I am not anxious to know if the man 
is clever. The first question I wish to ask is this: Is he fond of 
horses?” By her orders, and under her supervision, the deer were 
liberally supplied with winter provisions. As soon as the park became 
short of grass, fodder was always given to them; and in addition to 
their daily meal, they then enjoyed a dessert of chestnuts, gathered 
each year from the avenues and shrubberies, and stored up for 
December and January. When we hear of rich men allowing their 
deer to starve for months, so that the poor creatures” are often found 
dead in their parks for want of food, let us think kindly of this de- 
parted mistress of Knebworth. The heart that is full of love for dumb 
pensioners can never be hard or merciless. 

As my sketch of Mrs. Lytton Bulwer is very incomplete, it will be 
well to copy from the work of one who saw her with the eyes that see 
most deeply into character—those of near and devoted affection. 
Prefixed to the first collected edition of the Bulwer novels, we find the 
following dedication :— 
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My DEAR MOTHER,— 

In inscribing with your beloved and honoured name this collection of my 
works, I could wish that the fruits of my manhood were worthier of the tender and 
anxious pains bestowed on my education in youth. 

Left yet young, and with no ordinary accomplishments, the sole guardian of your 
sons, to them you devoted the best years of your useful and spotless life ; and any 
success it may be their fate to attain in the paths they have severally chosen, would 
have its principal sweetness in the thought that such success was the reward of one 
whose hand aided every struggle, and whose heart sympathised in every care. 

From your graceful and accomplished taste, I early learned that affection for 
literature, which has exercised so large an influence over the pursuits of my life ; and 
you who were my first guide were my earliest critic. Do you remember the summer 
days which seemed to meso short, when you repeated to me those old ballads with 
which Percy revived the decaying spirit of our national musé ; or the smooth couplets 
of Pope—or those gentle and polished verses with the composition of which you 
beguiled your own earlier leisure? It was those easier lessons far more than the 
harsher rudiments learned afterwards in the schools, that taught me to admire and to 
imitate ; and in them I recognise the germs of the flowers, however perishable they 
be, that I now bind up and lay upon a shrine, hallowed by a thousand memories of 
unspeakable affection. Happy, while I borrowed from your taste, could I have found 
it not more difficult to imitate your virtues—your spirit of active and extensive 
benevolence, your cheerful piety—and all the qualities that brighten a nature more 
free from the thought of self than any it has been my lot to meet with. Never more 
than at this moment did I wish that my writings might outlive my time, so that these 
lines might remain a record of the excellence of the mother and the gratitude of the 
son, E. L. B. 


These are glowing touches. They help me to soften the face that 
some would make cold and severe. They enable me to finish it with 
life-like colour ; and so to place on my canvas the real Mrs. Lytton 
Bulwer. 

As we linger through the spacious rooms, descend the broad oak 
staircase, and pass out by way of the banqueting-hall, another memory 
haunts me. It is that of Emily Elizabeth, Lord Lytton’s only daughter 
—a young girl who followed her grandmother to the family mausoleum 
in 1845. Looking back, one laments the death of this daughter. Her 
life might have brightened the Knebworth of that time, and linked its 
dignity with the graces of youth. A young, imaginative, joyous 
maiden must add an exquisite charm to the shadowy romance of such 
a house as this—just as Phoebe carried a sunbeam to the Seven Gables 
of the Pyncheons. 

We pass out. After spending an hour in the gardens, where the 
late lord indulged in many vagaries of taste, we depart homeward, 
taking, as we drive away, another glance at the park. Speeding towards 
the Tower Lodge, we see far off to the west a fishing-cottage. This 
summer retreat, in which the novelist wrote some of his works, is 
cradled in green woods, and mirrored in a miniature lake. He has 
described it in “The Student,” and shown us where he probably 
dreamed his first dream of Nymphalin. But laborious art can seldom 
paint the fairies of childhood. The progress of the ‘Pilgrims of the 
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Rhine ” must have seemed to its author insipid and artificial when he 
thought of the fancies that once haunted the little pool in the woods 
—fancies more ethereal than the blue butterflies that flitted about its 
banks. 

Now we reach the gate-house, leaving behind us the green glades, the 
wilds of fern, the avenues of chestnut and lime just touched with russet 
and yellow. Not very much more than a year ago, the late owner of 
the place drove daily through these gates. Still possessed of unfailing 
energy, and about, with his old facility of pen, to complete “‘ Kenelm 
Chillingley,” he was then, nevertheless, a mere shadow of his former 
self—a wreck of the once gay man of the world. Seeing him here, 
one could scarcely help recalling those painfully expressive words 
written not long before his latter days, and in that last autumn full of 
dreary meaning :— 

“T do not know how it is, but every year I visit these scenes I have 
more need of their solace. My departed youth rises before me in 
more wan and melancholy hues ; and the past saddens me more deeply 
with the present. . . . It is not the mind that has been disappointed— 
it is the heart. What ties are broken—what affections marred! The 
Egeria of my hopes—no cell conceals, no spell can invoke her 

Nearly every afternoon of the mild November of 1872, the once 
brilliant prince of society might be seen in a dull country town near 
Knebworth. Leaving his carriage, and leaning on the arm of a friend, 
he walked slowly—very slowly—through the quiet streets, looking, 
perhaps, at quaint windows and gables of bygone centuries, and often 
attracted by a certain dusky, low-ceiled curiosity shop. In such a 
place, Tradition may still tell her tales. Did she never tell Lord 
Lytton that Eugene Aram lived within a stone’s-throw of this shop? 
A tall, three-storied house, which occupies a nook near the church- 
yard, and whose garden opens out among graves, was, for a time, the 
dwelling of the unhappy scholar—hero of many a young lady during 
the reign of the popular novel of 1832. There he is said to have 
kept a school ; and there he was no doubt followed by the spectre 
from St. Robert’s Cave. In that very house, I visited, years ago, a 
poor, dying lady. Partially paralysed—panting as if from asthma— 
racked by tortures—the sufferer maintained a marvellous composure 
under her peine forte et dure. Who could visit her without feeling that 
her agonies were less terrible than those of Aram? In the rooms 
where peace not unfrequently followed her pain—peace serene and 
sweet as that of an opiate—the man of remorse must have felt himself 
in the halls of Eblis, with the flames about his heart. So it seems to 
us, if we accept the truth of Hood’s poem, rather than the high-flown 
Byronism of the Bulwer romance. And most of us find in the poet’s 
“Dream” the real, living Aram. Looking back, with the anguish 
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of the lost, on his Yorkshire schoolboys, he speaks in_ these 
verses :-— 
Oh Heaven ! to think of their white souls, 
And mine so black and grim ! 
I could not share in childish prayer, 
Nor join in evening hymn: 
Like a devil of the pit I seemed, 
’Mid holy Cherubim. 
And peace went with them one and all, 
And each calm pillow spread ; 
But Guilt was my grim Chamberlain 
That lighted me to bed ; 
And drew my midnight curtains round, 
With fingers bloody red! 


When we listen to such a voice as this, what a relief it is to think, 
with a great thinker, that “wherever men are conscious of a remorse 
which stays with them and moves with them, there is a cry ascending 
to some power, known or unknown—DELIVER US FROM EviL” !* 
Wandering from county to county—a fugitive Cain—Eugene Aram 
came to the vicinity of the Lytton manor-house as master of a school. 
In the Hertfordshire town where he sojourned, no trace of him is to 
be found but this bare fact. But thus much proved beyond a doubt, 
we may conjecture that he sometimes led his scholars through the 
Knebworth lanes in quest of woodland or wayside plants. A self- 
taught proficient in mathematics, philology, and many abstruse studies, 
he became in his poverty and obscurity a power among the learned. 
But ambition may have moved him less than the love of knowledge 
for its own sake, or the desire to shut out conscience by incessant 
occupation of mind. Certain it is that- he went from study to study, 
just as he went from place to place. At one time he travelled far into 
ancient European languages, and also into Hebrew, Chaldaic, and 
Arabic; at another he made himself master of history, poetry, and 
antiquarian lore—of heraldry, botany, and the science of the herba- 
list. A great, comprehensive genius—the self-made king of a vast 
intellectual kingdom—this man was destined to hang on a gibbet in 
Knaresborough Forest. What a story for romancer, dramatist, 
moralist ! 

And now, gentle reader, farewell to our companionship. We have 
seen something of Knebworth; and have journeyed to a town near 
it. Here the house of the Lyttons is out of sight, and our excursion is 
ended. 


* Maurice, 
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AN EVERY-DAY STORY. 


6 WO lovers walking under the evening sky” is the most 

commonplace picture possible, yet I must draw it if I am to 
tell my story. First in the gardens of the primal Eden, always since in 
the ruined Paradise we call the Earth, have wandered these pairs of 
beautiful, happy creatures, in the world but not of it—lifted above its 
common joys, beyond its vulgar cares, by the engrossing delirium that 
has seized upon them and made a fairyland of homeliest scenes. The 
bright sun shines, the soft moon beams, for them alone ; for them the 
flowers bloom, the winds blow gently, the roadside grasses grow, the 
woodlands hold their light and their shade, and the meadows smile : 
all to make an Arcadia as evanescent as their vows. ‘The spring has 
a brighter beauty, the summer day a sweeter languor, the autumn a 
more golden glory, and the winter snows cannot chill their glowing 
hearts ; while all eyes not wholly cold, all souls not wholly dead, must 
burn and thrill to see them. And then—and then—the fever cools, 
the beauty dies, the glory fades, and there comes the awaking. 

Two handsome, happy children they were: for what could they be 
called else but children—the one twenty, the other sixteen? and they 
loitered in the lanes and walks that skirted Hayford Parsonage, of 
which the Rev. Arthur Halcroft was incumbent. The girl was his 
motherless daughter, Rosalie ; the young man was one of whom he 
did not know much, but whom he would not have chosen as the com- 
panion of her walks, had he been consulted in the matter. 

But the Reverend Mr. Halcroft was not consulted. He sat in his 
shaded study poring over his sermon for to-morrow, amending its cru- 
dities and referring to the various books that littered his table, or lying 
back in his easy chair in a long reverie, as was his frequent custom, 
with his eyes fixed on his dead wife’s portrait. Quite forgetful, was he, 
of the flight of time, till a sharp knock at the door announced a visitor 
he especially dreaded—a gossiping widow, who, as all the parish knew, 
was “setting her cap ” at him. 

Mrs. Dale, the widow, took her seat in the clergyman’s study, and 
consulted him upon some parish business for which she had ostensibly 
come. ‘That over, she passed to other matters. She was not an ill- 
natured woman ; but she did consider that the parsonage children 
needed a step-mother, very especially the parson’s daughter: and she 
would have liked to fill the post. 

Rosalie, meariwhile, reached the gate, lingering there when she had 
passed through it, to watch the receding figure of her lover, and dream 
over it in the favouring darkness. Her hand was still thrilling with his 
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parting clasp, her eyes were still burning with the reflected light of his 
—those wonderful lustrous eyes that surely had rarely had their com- 
peers—her ears listening still to the last melody of his voice: and few 
voices were so melodious as Bertram Payne’s. Few men had been 
gifted with beauty such as his—beauty of face and of form. Hand- 
some, slender, graceful, his features of a perfect type, he was, she 
thought, fit to win a princess, and proud enough to be the peer of 
anything earthly—of herself, who had once been haughty, even to him, 
as it was Rosalie Halcroft’s disposition to be ; but she was humble 
enough at heart now, in the deep love she bore him. 

She regretted that she had not shown it more to-night, this love; that 
she had not broken through the bounds of her reserve and pride, inborn 
and hard to conquer—-for one who was surely worthy of the trust she 
felt but could not speak. To-night he seemed more than ever dear, 
more than usually fond and tender, for he had been absent for several 
weeks, and had changed for the better even in that little time—grown 
more manly and more energetic, more determined and more hopeful ; 
and that unspoken passion which softened his eyes and mellowed his 
voice, would, she instinctively felt, have found words to-night but for 
her coldness. 

She did not yet go in; her breath still came quickly, her cheeks 
burned, her hands trembled, and her heart throbbed audibly. She 
could not meet the inquiries and greetings of the four noisy boys, her 
brothers, whom she heard conning their lessons beyond the open door, 
and ready to be disturbed from their unwelcome task by her entrance; 
so she lingered at the gate, and dreamed. 

Rosalie found material for her thoughts in the sweet remembrance of 
the short past, since she had known Bertram Payne. She recalled the 
incidents of their first acquaintance, the pretexts upon which he had 
met her, the trifling tokens that betrayed his love, the secret, gradual 
growth of the power that drew their hearts together, making them 
nearer and dearer to each other than all the world beside. Till at last 
they stood, as they had for many weeks now, lingering on the borders 
of the enchanted land, trembling with delightful awe, yet unable to pass 

those barriers of silence and reserve which in true love always attends 
youth and inexperience. But this silence was weakening with every 
sweet, embarrassed meeting, and ready to fall before one impulsive 
word—a word which neither had spoken to-night. 

But to-night the confession had trembled on his lips, which she half- 
feared, half-wished, to hear, and her coldness had driven it back: but 
not for long. A new light of hope and courage was shining in his 
splendid eyes, a new determination curved those beautiful lips ; lines 
of thought and care marked his young face, and made it more admirable 
in her sight, as it was more strong and manly and incomprehensible. 
She herself was no longer a child: she felt older in these few eventful 
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months, than years had made her. The heart’s awakening had brought 
to her a wider and graver experience than she had learnt in all the 
motherly and housekeeping cares that had been hers since her mother 
died. 

Calm now, she went in out of the darkness, passing by the study 
door, where she heard a sharp voice she knew, preferring rather to join 
her brothers than to encounter its owner. But she caught a word of 
the tale it was telling: that arrested her. Presently Mrs. Dale took her 
leave, and went out, ignorant of the pale, drooping figure in the passage. 
Then she rose up, and entered the room where her motherless boys 
were wrangling over their lessons, soothed them with her quiet authority, 
and sat down by the open window, cold and white, to wait for the blow 
to come. 

She heard her father’s uncertain step in the hall, his gentle voice 
calling her name, and she went to him without a word and followed 
him into his study ; but the air of the room struck a chill to her heart 
as her feet crossed its threshold. 

Mr. Halcroft was tremulous and agitated—he was a mild, nervous 
man, who hated a scene, and dreaded the part he had to play in the 
present one. He fumbled over the books on the table, hesitated long 
for the proper words, and finally broke down altogether, as he caught 
sight of her mother’s picture, so like—just above her head. 

“‘ My daughter,” he faltered. 

She sat before him, cold and stern as he had never seen her—waiting. 

“‘ My child,” he stammered, “I have just received a great blow. I 
fear there is one also for you, if—if my information is correct. It is— 
a severe shock to me, and I have but one course to take, however 
painful.” 

She made a gesture of impatience and tried to speak, but failed. 
What right had Mrs. Dale to come and make mischief about her ? 

**T don’t blame you, I can’t blame you, my darling,” said the clergy- 
man. ‘“ You are young and motherless; I have been absorbed and 
neglectful—I deeply repent it. You were a child, Rosalie, and knew 
not what you did; your disobedience is your father’s fault more than 
yours. Forgive him, my dear: he cannot forgive himself.” 

Rosalie’s head drooped, and her breast heaved. She had not thought 
before, absorbed in her heart’s sweet secret, her mind's fever, how 
neglectful she had been of a child’s first duty towards him—her only 
parent—how wanting in confidence and love. 

“Heaven knows I have no right to be proud—a poor, obscure 
country clergyman, I dared hope for no exalted lot for you, Rosalie, 
lovely as you are—the image of your lovely mother. But—Mr. Payne 
is mot your equal : and there are other and worse reasons why he cannot 
aspire to you.” 

“‘ Tell me all, papa,” she gasped. 
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Mr. Halcroft took her burning hands in his, and told a disgraceful 
tale. This young Bertram Payne was a gambler. He had (during 
these few recent weeks of absence) been abroad to where gamblers 
resort, had won largely, and was come back laden with his gains. 

“Tt is not true ; I will never believe it,” she broke out, with painful, 
passionate vehemence. 

“It is quite true, Rosalie,” answered the clergyman, sadly. ‘“ You 
shall be convinced of it yourself if you will. In one respect the young 
man is honourable, for he is no liar: when taxed with it by one who 
had a right to question him, he allowed its truth. My child, you cannot 
marry a gambler. It is the worst vice, save one, that man can acquire.” 

**No, no, I cannot marry him,” acquiesced Rosalie, rising up with 
trembling lips and pallid face. ‘‘ Papa, for your sake, for all our sakes, 
I renounce Bertram Payne.” 


So Mr. Payne and Miss Halcroft met no more—except at church, 
where his eyes would dwell on her pale face until it burned with feverish 
crimson beneath his gaze, though her look was turned away in resolute 
avoidance ; or when they encountered in the street, where he lingered 
to meet her, and flushed and trembled: but she passed on with a cold 
bow. He was too proud to plead, too remorseful to resent, but she 
knew by intuition as she sat weeping in her chamber, the passionate 
words of explanation he wrote, and tore, and flung away, and never sent. 

“ Rosalie, I did it for you. I won to win you; I knew it was the 
surest road to fortune, and fortune sanctions love. Poor, I could not 
address you ; rich, I might dare to ask. I never remembered it was a 
sin, I only remembered your sweet words and lovely looks. I never 
thought of wrong, I only thought of you—Rosalie.” 

Over and over again these or some such words of excuse were gone 
over in her mind. They were very near the truth. Only—he had not 
at first staked to win, but only out of idleness, only from example: 
when he found he was indeed winning—for he had a strange and 
wonderful run of luck in the German town—he went on pursuing it, 
thinking of Rosalie. 

But, had he explained all this and sued for pardon, what would it 
have availed against the mild horror of the Christian minister, or the 
fierce virtue of the village gossips; least of all the shocked pride of his 
beloved? To her maidenly inexperience, the sin of gambling looked so 
very dark and horrible. The Reverend Mr. Halcroft held an interview 
with the offender, and there and then cut the cord of the past—and 
with it the heart’s life of his daughter. 

Poor Rosalie, striving her best for outward composure, could but 
weep and droop, and grow more listless day by day, and wring her 
father’s heart with useless sorrow. At last, despairing of his own 
treatment, and doubting his knowledge of womanly nature, he wrote a 
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long letter to his sister, Mrs. Haydn, and begged her to advise him 
what to do for his daughter in the case he described. 

Mrs. Haydn arrived herself in answer. A handsome, rich, fashion- 
able, prosperously married woman, with a talent for management. She 
came primed with much excellent advice; but was startled at the first 
sight of Rosalie’s beauty. The flexile, graceful shape, the stately little 
head, the oval face, with hair, eyes, brows and lashes of the same rare 
shade, the lips of delicate red, the pretty smile and clear pallor of 
complexion, were all marked with the keen eye of a connoisseur; and 
she hastened to charge herself with the care of Rosalie’s future, and 
assure her brother that, with a proper education, his daughter had all 
the requisites for making a great sensation in society, and eventually a 
splendid match; none the worse qualified by this early experience of 
a foolish fever. It did not hinder girls’ prospects, she said, or cause 
them to make less good wives. 

She took Rosalie back with her to her home in town. Having no 
children of her own, the charge was pleasant rather than otherwise. 
Once there, she caused the girl to be provided with the best of 
masters, and gave her herself the best of training—for a fashionable 
life. Close upon this, the Reverend Mr. Halcroft had a living given 
him quite unexpectedly near town, and removed to it: so that all 
associations with the old home were severed for Rosalie. ‘‘So much 
the better,” said Mrs. Haydn. 

Thus passed three years. At nineteen, Rosalie was introduced into 
society by her aunt, to become at once its loveliest ornament, and 
achieve all the success that had been promised for her by vanquishing 
a somewhat stern gentleman and great match, Mr. Linden, who had 
hitherto been held to be impregnable. Accustomed to be courted— 
beset, in fact—Rosalie’s cold indifference piqued him, her rare beauty 
charmed him ; and he soon found himself as violently in love as it was 
possible for a man of his temperament to be. 

Left to herself, Miss Halcroft might have declined him, for not an 
atom of love for him touched Aer heart ; but Mrs. Haydn was impera- 
tive, and as good as settled things for her. Decline Mr. Linden !—the 
best match of the season! no, no; that would never do. ‘And 
Rosalie, who had learnt to appreciate the good things of this world 
that the gods provide for lucky people, accepted him. At twenty she 
became Mrs. Linden. 

Then succeeded a life of placid elegance, of luxurious ease. For 
the first time in her experience every exquisite taste could be delighted, 
every delicate sense gratified, and all her desires and wishes fulfilled. 
All? Was there no yearning in her heart that her husband’s calm 
kindness could not satisfy? no chamber in her soul that his self- 
complacent image could not fill? Who knew what had become 
of the poor prodigal, Bertram Payne, who lost honour, happiness, and 
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reputation for her sake?—the ruined boy who, even in his one 
first bitter abasement, had been too proud to seek her pity by word or 
sign from that day, and of whom she had had no token all these years. 

Time passed. Mrs. Linden had no children. She did a great deal 
for her young brothers, and loved them much. 

Five years later the Rev. Arthur Halcroft died of a lingering 
malady, a kind of decline. His dearly beloved daughter was every- 
thing to him ; and he caused her to promise that his remains should 
be taken down to the churchyard of that first parsonage of his, Hay- 
ford, and laid to repose by the side of his wife. Rosalie trembled 
and wept as she promised this ; but she wept much at that time. In 
the end, she was too ill to go on the sad journey, but remained at 
home, weeping hysterically, feeble and feverish, and shivering at the 
very name of Hayford, as they noticed for many weeks. But her 
grief wore itself out in time; she reappeared in society, rarely beauti- 
ful in her black robes, and arranged to go down with her husband to 
visit Hayford during the next summer, and see to the grave. 

But, when the appointed time for the journey came, Mr. Linden 
was himself ill. Rosalie would have again put her visit off, but an 
architect was to meet her at Hayford to receive instructions for a 
monument in the church; and so she started alone, taking her 
carriage and servants. Mr. Linden insisted on that: it would be 
more comfortable for her, he thought. Halting at a town conveniently 
near, she drove the next morning to Hayford. 

Her pale face looked forth wistfully from the carriage windows, but 
she could recognize familiar features only in the landscape, not in the 
changed objects nearer home. MHayford had ceased to be a quiet, 
rural village, and become a bustling “terminus ;” the railroad had 
revolutionized everything. Handsome brick buildings had replaced 
the primitive old shops; a fine hotel had usurped the site of the 
homely inn; and showy modern villas and cottages ornés appeared 
everywhere. The time-worn dwellings she had known as a child 
seemed to have disappeared. Those that remained were tricked out 
with new paint and plaster, pillared porticoes and deep bay windows, 
Venetian blinds and Italian shades. Even the old school-house past 
which she had so often wandered, learning logic in the light of Bertram 
Payne’s beautiful eyes, was transformed into a dashing “ Hayford 
College.” Sick at heart, she drove to the new hotel, left her carriage 
and servants there, and set out on foot to visit in private her father 
and mother’s grave. 

She had feared to find the church and cemetery unrecognizable, 
perhaps even the parsonage gone; but the changes that had revolu- 
tionized the village higher up had not extended so far as this. The 
familiar houses, embowered in old-fashioned shrubberies; the dark 
stone church, with its “white harvest-fields of dead” stretching 
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around and beyond it; the low-browed parsonage, hidden by royal 
elms; the dear old grassy lanes, the little white gate between the 
laurels ; all were there, untouched by change. 

Continuing her way, scarcely pausing to look at the old house, she 
gained the solitary churchyard, and stood in the dark and sheltered 
corner of it that contained the grave: giving way for some time to her 
grief. Then other memories crowded upon her mind; the past, with 
all its sweetness, all its sadness, came back once more, not as a vague 
pain, a half-forgotten vision, but a living truth, a vivid reality, to 
which all these dear and well-remembered scenes bore silent witness. 
She had fancied that this page in her life was for ever turned, her 
suffering stilled, her peace found; but in that lonely hour, among 
those solemn shades, it stood confessed a living presence yet, whose 
content was stupor, whose repose was death. And she burst into sobs 
of passionate agony. 

Some movement aroused her. Was she dreaming—deceived by her 
disordered senses? Or was it a spirit who stood there—in form and 
face wonderfully beautiful as when they had last parted? Long 
mourned, long wept, long pitied, had the strong yearning of his old 
beloved called him from some fresh or distant grave to meet at the 
trysting-place? For, not having heard of Bertram Payne for all these 
years, she had deemed him dead. No, it was no spirit. A spirit 
would not have breathed her name, “ Rosalie”—would not have 
sprung forward to meet her; then, putting a visible constraint on voice 
and face, suddenly checked the eager impulse, though she could hear 
the rapid beating of his heart. 

Her own beat scarcely less rapidly, and a film came over her eyes. 
But the instinct of custom and propriety triumphed over the transient 
tumult, and she stood before him in a moment, calm and majestic, 
outwardly the elegant, fashionable woman, Mrs. Linden; but inwardly 
feeling all the impassioned love of the girl Rosalie of ten years before 
surging in her breast as she gazed. 

They spoke little, and neither named the past—the past as regarded 
themselves. Mrs. Linden told him her errand there—to look at her 
father’s grave. 

“‘T come here also,” said Mr. Payne; “come here often. Mr. Hal- 
croft was my dear friend, my only comforter for years. He led me back 
to the right path ; through him I lived down that mistake of my early 
life, and became what I am—honoured and respected.” 

“Your friend—when ?” she asked, in involuntary surprise. 

“ As soon as you had left. He sought me out.” 

“‘ And you did not seek me out !” all but fell from her lips. He read 
it in her eyes ; read the reproach. 

“He said it must not be ; that you were lost to me for ever. I could 
not go against him, Rcsalie.” 
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They wandered restlessly on, not daring to linger where nothing 
must be said, or wild emotions recalled, each heart too full for the 
pretence of ordinary speech. They remembered how last they had 
strolled down this lane together, silently as now, but encircled by an 
atmosphere of invisible enchantment, trembling with fearful happiness, 
burning with hidden devotion, and neither daring by words to dissolve 
the spell of the sweet embarrassment that bound them. Now—with 
those worn and wasted hearts, those heavy eyes, those weary feet, those 
lives from which all bright illusions and charmed dreams had departed 
before cold and stern realities—what mockery it seemed to wander in 
the dear old lane! What a bitter travesty of lovers’ walks for them—a 
sobered man, a saddened woman—to tread the green, familiar path 
their feet had worn ten years ago, in the sweet spring-time of their 
early love! 

He broke the silence of their sad thoughts first. ‘ You are married, 
Rosalie?” he said: for this was no time for conventionalities or to call 
her by any name but the one so familiar to his lips. 

“ec Yes.” 

“ And you have children?” 

“ None.” 

“T have one. I—I named her after you. I sometimes fancy there 
is a resemblance to—that her smile and her eyes are like yours: her 
hair is the same shade. Will you—will you come in with me and see 
my wife and child ?” 

A moment’s pause : but the sweet fascination of that pleading voice 
lay upon her as of yore, and she yielded to it. 

** Yes, Bertram, I will go in with you.” 

It was close by the parsonage, as near as might be to the Mecca of his 
thoughts—a lovely cottage-villa, such as long ago she had seen in hes 
dreams, hidden in a blossoming wilderness of vines and flowers and 
drooping trees. The world had prospered with Mr. Payne ; relatives 
had died and enriched him: and this, his home, was beautiful. 

An over-dressed, common-place woman sat in the room she entered, 
and was introduced as “ My wife, Mrs. Payne.” How she, and the 
name, and the “wife ” all struck and jarred on Rosalie’s nerves, she 
remembered for many a long day. 

Mr. Payne brought up to her a sweet child of two years old, whom he 
called Baby Rose: a pretty, delicate flower, who certainly Aad some- 
what of the elder Rosalie’s look about her. Sitting down, he took 
her on his knee, holding her lovingly to him while they talked. 

Rosalie had leisure to impress it all upon her memory; while the 
mother settled her flounces, arranged her laces, passed her jewelled 
hands over her hair, and scrutinized the mourning robes of her guest. 
Mrs: Payne entered on a gossiping history cf the present doings of the 
neighbourhood, to which until her marriage she had been a stranger. 
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fe listened in silence—possibly contrasting bitterly the two women— 


, Pressing his child’s soft cheeks to his, caressing her golden hair; 


bending his proud head to catch her sweet whispers, with the lovelight 
Rosalie knew so well shining in those wonderful eyes, under their 
drooping lashes, upon his little daughter, whose innocent caresses kept 
his soul alive. She watchedit all. Never had Bertram Payne seemed 
to her so beautiful, so dear ; her whole heart went out towards him, as 
he bent over his baby’s face. There was a look of suffering and con- 
quest upon his brow ; lines of pain and struggle were graven deeply 
there—marks of sorrow past, of combat won, that purified and ennobled 
his features beyond their mere beauty. He seemed to her partial and 
yet experienced eyes the type of the ideal for which her girlish heart 
had pined, which her womanly soul had yearned for all these years. 
Pure, faithful, fond, there he sat in her sight, crowned with his perfect 
manhood, and worthy of her love as she had dreamed he was so many 
weary years before. The thoughts of those years came back to her 
as she sat ; even the very words that she had then longed to go and 
pour forth to him in what she took to be his shame and his sin. 
“Though the whole world forsake you, Bertram, I am true; though 
you be stained and shameful, I will weep you clean; though you may 
be deserted, I will cling to you; though you be despised, I will honour 
you; though you be ruined, I will exalt you; though none else may, 
with all my heart, and soul, and being, I will worship you still, my 
adored, my prince, my lord!” 

Ah, the foolish enthusiasm of our youth! It was all over now, 
however, and they sat there under the cares and the realities of the 
world, cold-mannered, cautious, as the world’s best men and women. 

And what were his thoughts ? She could not tell, but her imagination 
pictured them as perhaps they were. There could be no mistake that 
his love for her was still fresh and green: that he would give much to 
be able to clasp her innocently for one single moment to his aching 
heart. 

Mr. Payne raised his drooping eyes, and met hers, with a long, long, 
yearning look. It seemed to tell her all the past. The days of | 
childish heartbreak, the nights of sleepless pain, the perpetual feverish 
longings, the constant burden of despair. And then the gradual 
stupor of patience; the numb indifference, the cold languor that 
followed ; succeeded at length by the life of calm repose, of gliding ease 
and polished luxury, of half-satisfied content, of real indifference: the 
whole somewhat of a dream, a trance, a sleep. Yes, yes, they read 
each other well. 

The lady in the arm-chair saw nothing of this emotion ; she was 
quite unconscious of being the third party in a scene, the spectator to 
a silent, sad drama of memory. Having talked to her satisfaction, and 
twirled her bracelets and her rings while doing it—of unconsciously, 
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in the absence of a pre-occupied mind—she called her daughter to 
come to her: papa had nursed her long enough. He carried his child 
across the rug, and put her on her mother’s knee. Rosalie watched it 
all. She saw her hold it in her arms where his had been, and press her 
lips on the brow still warm with his kisses. Alas! the child was hers 
—she had the right to do all this. 

Mrs. Linden rose to end her visit. Bertram Payne went out with her 
to see her as far as the gate. The sun was shining. The hour of brief 
delirium was over: it had seemed like delirium to Rosalie. Whatever 
their inward feelings might be, they must be hidden from the world and 
from each other. The phantom of the elderly and precise James 
Linden ; the spectre of the fussy, showy woman in the magnificent 
lounging-chair, rose between them, forbidding any reference to the 
past, confining speech to reason and reality. 

“Shall I see you again?” asked Mr. Payne. 

“T fear not. The architect is to meet me presently: he may be 
already at the hotel. And then I leave again.” 

‘“‘ Good-bye, Mrs. Linden.” 

“‘ Good-bye, Bertram.” 

Their hands met. Once more his glance rested on her pale, perfect 
face ; once more her look was lifted to his beautiful eyes in a mute 
farewell. Then the hands unclasped, and they parted, to meet never 
more, in all probability, in this short-sighted world. 

For their paths in it lay wide apart. Hers in the gay and bustling 
area of what is called town life; his in his secluded home in the 
remote country district of Hayford. 

There are more aching hearts, more lives marred by mistakes and 
disappointments than some of us think for. But we see them not. 
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A LADY OF ST. Cr, 


By Mrs. JEROME MERCIER. 


ws O, no, mademoiselle, that cannot be: the ladies are entering at 


the present moment, and this room is necessary for their 
servants. Go to my apartment, my child, and I will give you a cake.” 

The little fair-skinned, dark-eyed creature whom the good concierge 
was addressing drew her small self up in sorrowful dignity to the limit 
of full half an inch above her former height, as the word “ servants” 
was pronounced. 

“They are, then, servants who are coming into my mother’s room?” 
she asked, in a clear, refined voice. 

“But certainly, mademoiselle : does the little darling suppose that a 
lady who comes in a coach would require this chamber au sixitme for 
her own use? Come, go quietly to my rooms, and you shall be my 
visitor—till some good seur takes you into her care,” added the con- 
cierge, under her breath. 

The small personage whom she so respectfully called mademoiselle 
was a child of some nine years old, but with a premature maturity in 
her thin, clear-cut features. She was dressed in a quaint garment of a 
rich brocade, such as might have been used for furniture in some 
palatial home ; but it was torn, worn, and faded till its original colour 
was hardly discoverable. The poor little shoes were very, very old, and 
scarcely covered a pair of slender, well-made feet. On the child’s neck 
glittered a row of golden beads and a medallion, and a single black bow 
upon her frock seemed to be less designed for ornament than as symbol 
of a recent loss. 

The little girl turned without another word to leave the wretched 
room. 

“Take your bag, chérie,” said the good woman, lifting from the table 
a bulging package, evidently containing all the child's possessions, and 
yet not too heavy for her small strength. She took it in her hand, and 
then putting out the other with an air of infinite graciousness, she said : 

“‘ Adieu, madame, et merci bien.” Perhaps the portress might have 
been surprised at this formal farewell had she given a thought to the 
child, but a bustle and confusion were heard below, and she ran off 
hastily to receive the new occupants. 

The child followed slowly, going step by step down the long stairs, as 
if she regretted and loved her wretched home. Au premier there were 
noise and confusion such as only French tongues can make. The little 
girl, as she passed the chattering group unnoticed—the fine lady with 
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her fan and parrot and little mirror; the gentleman gesticulating and 
scolding his lackeys—looked at them with a strange, grave sadness. 
The logs were crackling merrily on the portress’s hearth, but the child 
did not even pause at the open door; she walked straight forth under 
the arch of the porte-cochére, where the wind blew about her tattered 
brocade, and then out into the open street itself. That bleak north- 
east wind, which often blows in Paris, was making a second winter of 
the spring, but the little maid walked forth alone on her aimless course. 
Not fourteen days before her mother had been carried dead from that 
poor home ; her widowed mother, whose grace and beauty seemed to 
the child without a parallel. Lucie Lemeunier scarcely realized the 
goodness of the people who had fed and sheltered her during that 
weary time of bereavement: the ignorance and unconscious selfishness 
of childhood seldom permit of gratitude for our ‘daily bread ;” but 
now the innate pride of the little aristocrat surged up in a revolt against 
the desecration of her mother’s home by the “ canaille” who were to 
enter it. Sooner than witness this, she would go forth and die; she 
could but die at the worst, and had not her mother died? 

The beautiful and noble Marie de Ste. Barbe had married the artist 
Paul Lemeunier, handsome, good, and clever, but alas! not noble ; and 
what virtue could wipe out this stain in the eyes of the family of Ste. 
Barbe? Henceforth Marie was dead to them, nor would they shelter 
or pity her when her husband died of a lingering sickness, and her few 
remaining jewels were melting away, all too rapidly, before the fiery 
breath of want. Death alone was kind, in dealing the final blow so 
swiftly that the poor mother had barely time to realize the dread solitude 
in which her little one would be left. 

On went that poor little one through the crowd of strangers, sup- 
posing, with the fatuity of childhood, that she would come to some end 
and home at last. But presently it began to rain, and the raindrops 
froze as they fell, and the poor little soul, noble though she was, was as 
hungry as the most plebeian of the small Parisians. But it was not 
well-bred to cry ; ladies should bear all and say nothing. Yet, even 
a lady must eat, and at last the pains of hunger became by far the most 
pressing circumstances in the little girl’s existence. When her mother 
and she had wanted bread before, the mother’s fingers had earned it 
by the dainty embroideries which she had learned in her convent- 
school. Lucie could not sew now, but there was one thing she could 
do—she could sing. And so the small, shrill voice sent up, in a clear 
tone, a pretty little pastoral ditty composed by Durant :—- 


‘* J’ai couru tous ces bocages, 
Ces prés, ces monts, ces rivages ; 
Mais je n’ai trouvé pourtant 
Celle que j’ai poursuivie : 
Hélas! qui me I’a ravie, 
La nymphe que j’aimais tant ?” 
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A carriage came rolling by. “Stop!” cried a clear, resolute voice. The 
carriage stopped, and presently a footman came to the child and told 
her, with a tone which showed how unworthy he thought her of the 
honour, that “‘ Madame” desired to speak with her. 

“Madame” was bending forward in the carriage to receive the little 
singer: a somewhat heavy, noble face, with penetrating eyes and an 
expression of profound weariness; a cloak, rich, dark, and simple, 
drawn around the figure, and a hood of the same stuff covering the 
abundant hair. 

With a disregard of himself which rather astonished that majestic 
person, the little lady passed the footman—her bag still tightly grasped 
in her hand—and went and stood solemnly before the carriage-door. 
She then saw that two faces were looking at her; that of the lady in 
the dark hood, and another with a bright, arch, child-like face, sur- 
rounded by little rings of curls. The silver-set mirror, which, like all 
ladies of quality, she carried in her hand, caught a gleam or glimmer 
from one of the oil.lamps in the street, and sent up a flash upon a 
sweet, smiling mouth and two kind eyes, looking on the child with 
interest. 

“Make your reverence, my child; you are in the presence of 
Madame the Duchess of Burgundy,” said the elder lady to little Lucie, 
who obeyed with a careful and courtly grace. The bright young 
creature laughed a musical laugh. 

“Do not frighten the little one, ma tante; if she knew she was in the 
presence of Madame de Maintenon, she would have cause to make her 
reverence much more humbly.” 

‘“‘ How do you come to be singing in the streets alone so late and 
in such cold and windy weather, my child ?” asked the elder lady, who 
had been called Madame de Maintenon. “ Have you a mother?” 

“Neither father nor mother living, madame,” answered the child. 
“My mother is dead; I have her portrait in this medallion ; and 
servants were coming into my mother’s apartment, and I could not stay 
to see it; so I came away ; and I was hungry ”—and a burst of tears 
ended the confession. 

“Poor little one,” “‘ Pauvre mignonne,” “ Pauvrette ;” with every kind, 
endearing term, the kind ladies soothed her. They made her enter the 
carriage, and bade the coachman stop at a confectioner’s. A cake was 
some solace to the little hungry soul, and while she was eating it, her 
friends were holding a whispering consultation concerning her future 
destinies. 

“No father, no mother! Poor child! And so well-bred; so dis- 
tinguée. See how daintily she eats her cake.” 

“What is your name, my little one ?” suddenly asked the younger. 
“Lucie Lemeunier, madame.” 
The duchess looked with a deprecating smile at her friend. ‘I had 
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almost dreamed, ma tante, that she must be noble ; and even now, do 
not her features recall some that we see every day?” 

Madame de Maintenon reflected with a kindly smile, and then asked, 
“Do you know your mother’s maiden name, my child ?” 

“Marie de Ste. Barbe, madame.” 

“De Ste. Barbe!” cried both, in deep excitement. ‘Has the Duke 
de Ste. Barbe permitted that a member of his family should die in want, 
and leave an orphan child in such distress?” cried the young duchess. 

“He is an inexorable man,” replied the other. 

“ But we will protect this poor child; she shall not die of hunger.” 

“T will take her to St. Cyr,”* replied the elder lady. “She shall 
find an asylum there from a cold and heartless world. Will you come 
with me, little one, and learn to be a lady such as your mother would 
have desired to see you?” 

The little Lucie looked up with the utmost confidence into the grave, 
sweet face above her. 

“T will go with you, madame, wherever you are good enough to take 
me,” she said ; and so the compact was made. 

* “ * * %* 

Seven years had passed. In a large hall which it was easy to see 
was used for scholastic purposes, but now decorated with fresh flowers, 
garlands, and banners, sat the greatest monarch of his time—his cour- 
tiers would have said of any time. ‘The gracious dignity of Louis 
Quatorze was never more perfect, never more urbane than now. The 
powder from his heavy curling wig made a little snow-fall on his 
velvet shoulders ; the diamonds on his breast were as a sparkle of fall- 
ing waters. Beside him sat Madame de Maintenon, with a trifle more 
severity on her countenance, a few more wrinkles, yet a careful smile 
of mingled tenderness and reverence as she addressed the king, and a 
smile more bright and less careful as she looked at the scene before 
her. 

On a raised platform a drama was being enacted. The actors were 
young girls, clad in a prim and simple dress of brown, with a quaint 
high cap of muslin, bound with a blue ribbon. In the midst stood one 
taller than the rest, and with a queenly grace she had spoken : 


‘«Mes filles, chantez-vous quelqu’un de ces cantiques 
Oi: vos voix si souvent, se mélant a mes pleurs, 
De la triste Sion célebrent les malheurs.” 


It was the dolorous Queen Esther who was commanding her young 
companions to sing her one of the songs of Zion. 

In response, a maiden came forward, the song of Zion sounding 
perhaps rather strangely from under that tall prim cap. But the sweet 


* The House of St. Cyr, near Versailles, was founded by Madame de Maintenon, 
as a school for poor girls of good birth. They were called ‘‘ Les Dames de St. Cyr.” 
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young face, now for the first time brought into the full light, was so 
fresh, pure, and charming, that it elicited a word of approbation from 
the great Louis himself, never blind to, female beauty ; and in the row 
of courtiers behind him, this became, with the vociferous echo of adula- 
tion, a loud hum of applause. For a moment, a tremor and a blush 
choked the voice of the young actress ; but a soft ripple of encourage- 
ment, or some better feeling, restored her calmness, and in another 
moment there arose, in a clear soprano, that beautiful verse in which 
the young Jewess sings alone the lament over Zion abased unto the 
dust. 

The play was Racine’s immortal “ Esther,” written for ‘‘ Les Dames 
de St. Cyr,” the youthful protégées of the great and wise, and, let us be- 
lieve, the good Madame de Maintenon. The poet was there, listening 
with an apparent indifference to the verse, and a complete absorption in 
the acting; the great of the land were there, to do honour to the bene- 
volence of her who was their queen in all but name. On one of these, 
the eye of that remarkable woman suddenly rested when the young 
girl’s song began. She marked his start, his heightened colour, the 
rapid passage of his hand across his eyes. The play went on, but his 
embarrassment continued ; and when again that sweet voice had arisen 
and ceased, the white, firm hand of Madame de Maintenon beckoned 
him to her side. He was a stern man, prematurely aged ; and in spite 
of the elegant dissimulation of that most polished court, he could not 
entirely control his features as she said to him with a certain meaning 
in her clear, smooth tones: 

“You appear touched by the charms of our young chorister, Mon- 
sieur le Duc. Does her face awaken any remembrance? Her name 
is Lucie Lemeunier. I keep her here until she shall be claimed by those 
who have a better right to the honour and happiness of maintaining 
her.” 

The duke murmured some indistinct reply. In a lower and more 
significant tone, Madame de Maintenon continued: “Her mother 
died in poverty, and the child might have died of hunger but for the 
Princess Marie Amélie and my poor self.” 

The Duke de Ste. Barbe fell back with a low bow into the little 
crowd of courtiers behind the royal chair. He was a childless man, 
and often in his loneliness the thought of his beautiful sister, and the 
child whom he had never seen, had haunted him. 

The play was ended. With a profound and ineffable joy, due only 
to the approbation of One who is the King of kings, the young girls 
had received the praises of the monarch; great in the eyes of men: 
great or little in the eyes of the ever-watching angels? No one asked 
the question. 

“Madame, they have played admirably,” said one noble lord to her 
who was the mainspring of it all. 
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“So admirably, my lord,” she replied (and was there not in her tone 
one faint touch of the acerbity of a woman losing her bloom before 
the aspect of so much youthful loveliness ? )—“ so admirably that they 
shall never play again.” 

At this moment, with a deep bow and a countenance strongly moved, 
the Duke de Ste. Barbe again addressed her. 

“Madame,” said he, in an agitated voice, “you know all. If you 
consent, I will accept from your hands the last trust of my poor unhappy 
sister.” 

“Shall I have cause to regret it, sir, if I let her leave my quiet 
home?” asked Madame de Maintenon, her searching look fixed keenly 
on him. 

“Never, madame; rely upon my honour: her resemblance to my 
sister when in her greatest beauty has touched my heart profoundly.” 

“T will consult His Majesty,” she responded, the severity breaking 
up into a genial smile. She turned, and, in a low voice, explained the 
whole to Louis. 

It was a position dear toa Frenchman’s heart: the poetic drama 
was to be crowned with one of prose. No English words can paint 
the ineffable French grace of that most graceful and dignified, alas! 
most hollow court, as the young Lucie was called forward from her 
sisters, to receive a word of benevolence from the king, and, by her 
protectress, to be placed in the arms of the relative who had left her 
mother to die in poverty. 

We may ask, was Lucie happier in the splendour of a ducal palace 
than in the sequestered tranquillity of St. Cyr? Well, she had learned 
in that calra retreat to be modest and pious, and to rest on a stay 
which will support us alike in a cottage or a palace; and so we may 
safely leave her, not in the hands of a vacillating and stern relative, but 
in those of One who never faileth nor forsaketh those who trust in 
Him, 
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CHAPTER V. 


CAPTAIN DEVEREUX. 


HERE were signs one evening of a reception at Parkwater. 

Rooms were lighted, and carriages whirled up, bringing guests, 

Not many guests, for the locality did not produce them, and they mostly 

had to come: from a distance. Still, when all were assembled, what 

with old and young, it was a goodly show. Rose was nine years old 

that day, and they were keeping her birthday: children and parents 
were equally welcome. 

The governess’s eyes and senses were dazzled. On this occasion she 
made one with the rest. Inordinately alive to the value of rank, to the 
pomp and pride of courtly life, the result chiefly of her childhood’s 
researches in the Caterpillar pages, her expectations had been raised 
to an extraordinary pitch when about to enter the Earl of Tennygal’s 
family. Once there, she had found herself immeasurably disappointed. 
In all, save the titles, it might have been taken for a private gentle- 
man’s household. Miss May had anticipated something far more 
grand; though precisely what, she could not herself have stated: 
whether the carpets were to be of cloth of gold, or the every-day 
dinner-plates of silver. But, on certain occasions, none knew better 
how to hold their rank, and to display its appurtenances, than Lord and 
Lady Tennygal: this was one, and Sophia May, who had never before 
witnessed the social unions of courtly life, forgot that she was only a 
subordinate, and thought herself in the seventh heaven. She was 
standing looking at the quadrille in the children’s room, when Captain 
Devereux approached her. 

“Where is it that you hide yourself, Miss May?” he demanded, 
his voice drowned by the music. ‘I have been in this house going on 
for three weeks, and have hardly met with you as many times. It 
would have been like three months had you not been in it.” 

The blush of gratified vanity rose to Sophia May’s face. Captain 
Devereux, brother to a countess, and son to the Right Honourable 
Sir Archibald Devereux, her Majesty’s Home Secretary, bore to her 
mind an exalted charm. And besides that, in the very few meetings 
they had held, she had felt herself irresistibly attracted to him. Her 
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heart had already learned to flutter for him as it had never fluttered for 
Frederick Lyvett. 

During this stay of Captain Devereux, the children were much 
in their own apartments ; except on Sundays they did not dine at the 
luncheon-table. He was so loose in his ideas, and sometimes also in 
his expressions, that Lord and Lady Tennygal kept their little girls out 
of his society as much as they could. Asa matter of course this also 
kept the governess from it. But they had met oftener than “three 
times :” that was, so to say, a figure of speech. 

“What do you suppose makes me linger here, in this remote bog- 
hole of a sister-kingdom, and in this precious house of it, ever in an 
uproar with children ?” continued the Captain. 

“TI do not know,” answered Miss May, blushing deeper and deeper. 

Captain Devereux thought he had never seen a more lovely face 
than that one with the blush upon it, and his eyes said it so plainly 
that the governess cast down hers. 

“Then you ought to know. It is you, And if you had only listened 
to what I said the other day, instead of darting away, you would have 
known it then.” He spoke in that insinuating tone which none knew 
how to assume better than Theodore Devereux. It had won its way to 
many a more experienced head and heart than poor Sophia May’s. 

“T am sorry if you thought me rude,” she replied. ‘“ Lady Rose 
was with me, and she is——” 

“ A quick genius,” he interrupted, “and might carry tales. Was 
that what you were about to say? Quickness runs in the Devereux 
family. Iam wanted in Scotland, where I made an engagement to go 
shooting ; I am wanted at Sir Archibald’s ; I am wanted in fifty places ; 
and I cannot tear myself away from the spot. You alone are keeping 
me here.” 

Captain Devereux knew he had never told a greater untruth in his 
life ; and he knew, also, that if he could have got away, Miss May and 
her charms, ten times magnified, would not have kept him for a single 
moment. He went on improving upon his assertion; Sophia’s heart 
fluttering more and more with every word, and believing it religiously. 

“And I am a fool for my pains: for I cannot afford yet to take a 
Mrs. Devereux. What’s the matter?” 

She had turned aside and appeared to be busy, tying the sash of a 
little girl. Captain Devereux looked round, and saw Lady Tennygal ; 
who was beckoning to him from the door of the room. 

“TI have been searching for you,” she began: “ you must ask Harriet 
Ord for the next quadrille. You have neglected her all the evening.” 

“ Harriet Ord’s a scarecrow.” 

“Tt is a pity you think so, Theodore,” was the answer. “TI believe, 
if you chose to ask her, you might have her for your wife to-morrow. 
I am sure she likes you. And she is so amiable, and ” 
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“Oh, I knew long ago I might have her for the asking,” carelessly 
replied Captain Devereux, “but I shall not try ‘4a¢ on till everything 
else has failed. When I am so deep in the well, that I can sink no 
lower, I may go to her and her eighty thousand pounds to draw 
me up.” 

“Theodore, how can you speak so?” asked his sister indignantly. 
“Ts she worth no more to you than that?” 

“Not at present,” was the cool rejoinder. “ As to her amiability— 
cela va sans dire. It’s the best part about her.” 

“Well, come and dance with her now.” 

Captain Devereux followed his sister, with a wry face: but, once in 
the society of Lady Harriet Ord, he became all smiling attention. 
Slightingly as he had spoken of her to the Countess, there was in his 
heart a latent conviction that he should sometime be thankful to win 
her and her coveted money, and he would not mar his chance. In 
earlier days, years ago now, they had been thrown a good deal together. 
Captain Devereux put forth some of his blandishments, just to pass the 
time away, and had gained her heart. He knew he gained it—and 
then, like the knight in the once popular song, he rode away. Lady 
Harriet was not handsome; in fact, she was rather remarkably plain ; 
but she was sweet-tempered and of sterling worth. Heaven help her, 
said the world, if she linked herself to that Theodore Devereux! 
Lord Tennygal said it: but Bessie, blinded by sisterly affection, 
thought it would be all that was wanted to reform her brother. She 
only knew of a few of his lighter failings. 

‘“‘T have something of import to say to you,” spoke Captain Devereux, 


seeking out Sophia when he quitted Lady Harriet. ‘Can you contrive 
to give me a few minutes’ interview to-morrow ?—or on any subsequent 
day?” 


“Were it anything very particular,” she began, with her blue eyes 
cast unconsciously down—“ but still, it could not be. I do not see 
that it could. Iam in the schoolroom all day, and the young ladies 
are with me.” 

“Provoking little reptiles!” he ejaculated. ‘Do you never go out, 
Miss May?” 

“ Not often, without them.” 

“Well, I must see you. Look here: the day after to-morrow will be 
Sunday. You can stay at home from church.” 

“‘ But I—I shall have no plea for staying at home, Captain Devereux,” 
she urged. ‘“ What would Lady Tennygal think ? ” 

‘“‘Tet her think what she likes. I suppose you have a headache 
sometimes? You can have one then. No doubt you wi//, after this 
dissipation.” 

Strange to say, on the following Sunday, Miss May’s head did ache. It 
was so painful as to preclude her going out; and an intimation to that 
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effect was conveyed to the sympathising Lady Tennygal, who carried 
her some aromatic vinegar with her own hands. 

When the family were departing for church, the Countess knocked 
at the door of her brother's apartments, which were on the same floor 
as her own. ‘“ Theodore,” she called out, “do come to church with 
us for once.” 

** Much obliged for the invitation,” he answered, from within. “I 
shan’t be up till you are back again. You and Tennygal can pray for 
me, you know.” Yet Captain Devereux was up then: and his sister, 
with a sigh at his mocking tone, joined her husband and children. 

Surely Sophia May’s better angel was away that day! Otherwise 
she never would have allowed the clandestine interview. It was 
sufficiently harmless in itself, but it laid the foundation for much 
deception, that was destined in time to bring forth terrible fruit. 

She sat in her sitting-room, Lady Tennygal’s vinaigrette on the 
table by her side, and her handkerchief saturated with eau de cologne 
inher hand. Captain Devereux stood by the open window, listening 
to her complaints of the pain her head gave her, and speculating within 
himself upon whether it ached or not. 

After all, he wanted nothing particular. Nothing but to pass an idle 
hour with her and assure her that he cared for nobody but her: that 
he never had cared for anybody else in the world. The hour passed 
very quickly. From his post at the window he soon saw Lord and 
Lady Tennygal approaching in the distance, on their way from church, 
with their children and servants. Captain Devereux tore himself away 
from Miss May’s fascinating presence, as he styled it, and withdrew to 
his own room, lingering yet a moment to reiterate his affection for her, 
and to assert that, now it had set in, it would last for ever. 

Sophia believed him all too readily. “‘ He sighed, he vowed, and she 
believed him,” runs the old song, or to that effect. But the same old 
song says, ‘“‘ When men flatter, sigh, and languish, think them false—I 
found them so.” 

Sophia listened, and believed; her heart beating, her pulses thrilling ; 
her whole being filled with one intense passionate love for Theodore 
Devereux. For that day, at least, she was sure of seeing him again, 
for they would presently meet at the dining-room luncheon ; and the 
bliss the thought brought to her was unspeakable. After to-day—well, 
Captain Devereux had told herthat she must contrive to meet him, or else 
he should die : he would snatch a convenient moment to wait upon her 
in the schoolroom, and she must take arun in the grounds occasionally 
without those little brats. Sophia tacitly acquiesced. She had no 
thought of harm in doing so, or that harm would come of it. The 
only thing presenting itself to her mind was the necessity of concealing 
it from the knowledge of Lord and Lady Tennygal. They would be 
sure not to approve of it. 
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And so, with her eyes open, Sophia May entered voluntarily ona 
course of deception, and met Captain Devereux when circumstances 
permitted. It was avery innocent beginning—as she looked upon it ; 
but it was destined to lead to a most sad and distressing ending. And 
in the depth of her after despair, she could not recal one single point 
of self-excuse or consolation, for it was but her own self-sophistry that 
had misled her, and her misplaced faith in Captain Devereux. At 
present all seemed pleasant and easy and innocent ; these first links 
of the chain were so light and specious—they generally are so—that 
she felt them not; or dreamt that it would coil and coil gradually 
around her until its later links became as desperate weights of iron, 
that would crush her to death, or worse than death, in their folds. 

It is not a grateful task to record these histories; and this—it has 
been already said—is a true one. At the best, the tale was but the old 
tale : one that has been enacted over and over again, and will be until 
time shall cease. A false man and a credulous woman: a wedding 
promised for “to-morrow,” and the to-morrow never came. It is well, 
oh reader, to tell these stories in the twilight, when the atmosphere is 
dim, and the voice is lowered to a whisper, and the faces opposite to 
ours are but imperfectly seen. The world teems with such histories: 
and though we may profess to ignore them, and shut our eyes to them, 
there they are nevertheless: and perhaps it is best that some one of 
them more notable than the rest in its sorrow, or disastrous in its re- 
sults, may from time to time be recorded, if only in the light of a 
warning. 

But in the twilight : in the twilight. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SUSPICION. 


THE weeks and the months went on. Captain Devereux was still an 
inmate of Parkwater. He could not get away from it. No slave ever 
longed for emancipation more intensely than he longed to escape and 
be in the world again ; but he dared not venture to go. Sir Archibald 
Devereux remained obdurate: one or two dangerous liabilities he did 
settle ; but he would do no more for his hopeful son. 

That Miss May’s education was superficial and her cultivation entirely 
unsuited to the charge she had undertaken, would, it is probable, have 
been long ago discovered, but that chance removed from her the 
supervision of Lady Tennygal. 

An illness that proved to be a lingering one attacked Lady Tennygal 
in autumn, and confined her for some months to her room. Not until 
February did she begin to get about again. All this while yet had 
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Captain Devereux been a fixture in the house, keeping his locality 
quiet, yawning through the dull, dark days and bemoaning his hard fate 
at being condemned to vegetate in Ireland, where no diversion of any 
kind was to be had, save that arising from his snatched conversations 
with the governess. And of those conversations he had grown tired 
now, sick to death. 

Once in a way, he would ride over to Mrs. Barry’s, the aunt of Lady 
Harriet Ord. Her place was some ten miles distant. There he would 
spend a few hours in her company and Lady Harriet’s, suppressing his 
weariness as he best could. But when the winter had given place to 
the early days of spring; when the hedges were beginning to shoot 
forth their green, and the glad birds to sing, Captain Devereux resolved 
on a desperate step; for indeed it did seem to him that without aid 
from some source, he should be condemned to this frightful state of 
existence all his days. 

“T have done it at last,” he gloomily said one morning at breakfast, 
soon after his sister appeared amongst them again. 

“ What have you done?” inquired Lord Tennygal. 

“Gone and sold myself. Bones, body, and flesh. To Harriet Ord.” 

‘You don’t mean that you are going to marry her?” exclaimed the 
Countess. 

“Tt’s nothing less,” said Captain Devereux. “I could not go on in 
this mummying way any longer: and one might as well bean embalmed 
mummy as have one’s legs and wings tied as mine have been lately. I 
should have hung myself, or something equivalent, had it lasted another 
month. So yesterday, when I was over there, I told her she might 
take me if she liked ; and she snapped at it.” 

“Tt is the very best thing you ever did,” said Lord Tennygal, warmly. 
“Tf you choose, you may now become a decent member of society ; 
Harriet will make you one.” 

“She ought to make me something—sacrificing myself for her!” 

“Where is the sacrifice ?” 

“Sacrifice! She's forty.” 

“Nonsense! You are six-and-thirty, Tody.” 

“Tf you look to the peerage, you will see that Harriet is eight-and- 
thirty,” interposed Lady Tennygal. ‘“ Two years are not so great a 
difference, my fastidious brother.” 

“Yes, they are, when they're on the wrong side. Besides, look at her 
Chinese eyes, and African mouth !” 

“For shame, Theodore !” interposed his sister warmly. ‘She has 
neither the one nor the other.” 

“ Can you call her a beauty ?” 

“You are no Adonis, Tod,” laughed the Earl. 

“What has that to do with it?” was the ex-Captain’s growling 
answer. ‘‘The uglier a man is, the more the women like him.” 
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“ Theodore,” said his sister gravely, “ you have been behaving ill to 
Harriet Ord for this many a year past, unless you have all along in- 
tended to marry her. You have paid her attention: you have kept, 
I am certain, other suitors away from her: this is the only fit termina- 
tion, and for yourself it is a most fortunate one. Were I you, I should 
make the best of it instead of the worst.” 

“ And a very good ‘best’ you may make of it,” added the Earl. “ If 
Lady Harriet has not beauty, she has money and good temper: some- 
body, whom I know, is deficient in both.” 

“Tt is to be hoped her temper is good,” snapped Captain Devereux. 
“She will find it put to the test.” 

Lord Tennygal glanced at him a keen glance, and spoke ina serious 
tone. 

“ Devereux, mark me: when a man marries, he had better resolve 
not to try his wife’s temper, for his own sake as well as for hers. If you 
cannot bring yourself to endeavour to make Harriet happy, it is your 
duty not to marry her.” 

“What a row about nothing! ” answered Captain Devereux, as he 
rose from the breakfast-table. ‘I am not going to beat her.” 

Lord Tennygal drew in his lips. But for his wife’s presence he would 
have spoken out his indignation. 

“ By the way,” said Captain Devereux, halting with the door-handle 
in his hand. ‘‘ Be so good as keep what I have told you to yourselves, 
It isnot to be announced yet. ‘There are reasons against it.” 

“‘ Your debts, I suppose,” replied his sister. 

“So just keep it dark, both of you,” concluded the Captain, not 
giving her a direct answer. 

On the following day, the Earl departed from Parkwater. Business 
called him to London. His wife and family would remain where they 
were until Easter, when he was to return for them. 

And thus a short while again passed on; Captain Devereux paying visits 
to Mrs. Barry’s two or three times a week, by way of courting Lady Harriet. 

It wanted about a fortnight to Easter, when there stood one 
day in a somewhat remote part of the park, a lady and gentleman, 
in conversation so earnest that the approach of a carriage across the 
green sward was unnoticed. As it came upon them, however, the 
gentleman started, and took off his hat in some confusion. The lady 
walked away. 

The carriage contained Harriet Ord and Mrs. Barry. Mrs. Barry 
only had noticed the talkers. ‘‘ That looked like the governess,” was 
her thought. “ Howearnestly she was talking with Captain Devereux ! 
—and how pale she looked !” 

Captain Devereux, on his part, gazed with amazement after the 
carriage ; for it not only bore the ladies, but some luggage also, as if 
they had came to make a stay.” 
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‘She has never been asking ¢Aem/.” was his muttered exclamation 
as he hastened to the house. 

The ladies, he heard, were in their dressing-rooms : he supposed Lady 
Tennygal might be in hers. There he found her, with her two eldest 
children. 

“What are Harriet Ord and her aunt here to-day for?” he asked. 

“ Ah!” said the Countess, clapping her hands, “ I knew I should give 
you a surprise. I begged Harriet not to tell you. I have invited 
them to stay with us until we leave for London.” 

“You have acurious way of doing things, Lady Tennygal,” was his 
ungracious remark, as he turned on his heel. 

“Theodore, stop a minute! Have you been in the park ?” 

“ What if I have?” 

“Did you happen to meet Miss May? It is the children’s hour for 
walking, but Laura says she went out without them. I do not under- 
stand it. Did you see anything of her?” 

He did not give a flat denial, for Mrs. Barry could have contradicted 
him. Collecting his wits, he answered coolly. 

“Miss May? Yes, I saw her sitting down near the trees by the 
cross-cut. She looked ill. I went up and inquired if I could do any- 
thing for her, but she declined my services, and marched away. It 
was just as Lady Harriet’s carriage drove by.” 

“I think she is ill,” said Laura ; ‘‘ she looked quite white all study- 
time ; but she did not tell me. When I asked her what was the matter, 
she told me to mind my lessons.” 

“ Poor thing!” exclaimed Lady Tennygal. ‘ Perhaps she has one 
of her bad headaches to-day.” 

Now the substance of this conversation with her brother was 
innocently repeated by the Countess in Mrs. Barry’s dressing-room 
when she ran in to say that Theodore knew of their arrival. It aroused 
some doubt—or suspicion—in Mrs. Barry’s mind. For she felt certain 
from the manner of both Captain Devereux and the governess that it 
was not a mere inquiry after health which had been passing between 
them. Why thenshould Captain Devereux say to his sister that it was ? 

“ There’s something behind this,” thought Mrs. Barry. “I will watch 
alittle. For Harriet’s sake I will—for oh! I wish she would break with 
him. She is blindly infatuated with Tody Devereux: but I know he is 
a bad man, and it will be a bad day's work for her if she marries him.” 

Mrs. Barry was as good as her word, and watched. It may be said 
that she was urged on by self-interest : for Lady Harriet Ord’s proposed 
marriage threatened her with the loss of a good portion of her income. 
But she was besides anxiously uncertain in regard to Harriet’s future 
happiness. ; 

For several days she saw nothing: and the matter had nearly 
passed from her mind ; when one evening, soon after the ladies left the 
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dining-room, Mrs. Barry was passing a staircase-window, and caught 
sight of Captain Devereux, walking quickly towards a grove of trees 
on this side the park. Why had he left the dining-room ?—he who was 
so fond of his wine? 

“‘ My dear,” she whispered to little Rose, when she went back to the 
drawing-room, ‘“ where’s your governess this evening ?” 

‘* Oh, she is in the study.” 

““T thought she was to have come down with you and Laura.” 

“* Mamma did ask her, but she said she had our exercises to correct.” 

Not another word said Mrs. Barry. She glided out, saw that Miss 
May was not in the study, put on a cloak, covering her head with its 
hood, like a true Irishwoman, and she also went out into the dusk of 
the evening. They were walking just where she expected to find them, 
in the sheltered path: Captain Devereux and the governess. Mrs. 
Barry halted amid the big trunks of the budding trees. 

“Well, don’t you do anything so hazardous again,” he was saying, 
in a reproving tone, and Mrs. Barry caught the words distinctly. 
“Sending a peremptory note to me in the dining-room that I must 
come out to you here that instant! Suppose it had fallen into the 
hands of Lady Tennygal ! She had not quitted the room five minutes.” 

“I wish it had,” was Miss May’s answer, delivered in a passionate 
tone. “If what I have heard to-day be true, I wish it had.” 

“Now, Sophia, don’t give way to temper. We can both do that, on 
occasion, as you and I know, but this must not be one. Just calm 
yourself, and tell me what you are complaining of.” 

“‘T want to know the truth.” 

“What about ?” 

“ Have you proposed to Lady Harriet Ord?” 

“*What in the name of wonder put such a thing as that in your 
head?” he asked, in a voice teeming with astonishment ; and little 
Mrs. Barry leaned forward, and put her sharp refroussé nose between 
the trunks of two proximate trees, and brought her sight to bear upon 
the parties. He was standing with his hands in his pockets, a slouching, 
favourite mode of his; and the poor young governess, as Mrs. Barry 
could not help thinking her, was gazing at him with her blue, inquiring 
eyes starting from their pale lids, as if she would read into his very soul. 

“One of the little girls said to-day in the schoolroom that Lady 
Harriet was to be her aunt—your wife,” she slowly said, with a catching 
up of the sobbing breath. 

“* And you believed it! and must make all this fuss and haste to ask 
me!” he rejoined, no doubt giving a word in his heart to his sister— 
for it must have leaked out through some imprudence of hers. “ As 
if you could not have waited a proper opportunity.” 

Te sheot™ 
“No, it is not. Harriet Ord would like to jump into my arms ; and 
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if I tacitly allow her and others to think that it is within the range of 
possibility I may some time let her take the leap, why do I do it? 
And these are the sort of thanks I get!” 

“The two-faced, diabolical wolf in sheep’s clothing !” heartily uttered 
Mrs. Barry, from between the trees. ‘‘ Oh, if Harriet were but here!” 

“If they told me to my face I was going to marry her or any 
other woman, I should not contradict them,” he went on. “A nice 
taste a man must have to marry Harriet Ord! If I lie passive under 
the imputation, it is for your sake.” 

“Were I sure you are deceiving me—that your attentions to Lady 
Harriet are real, I would—I would 

“You would what? Let us hear.” 

“T would tell all to Lord and Lady Tennygal,” she answered, 
bursting into tears. “I would tell Lady Harriet that she must not 
be your wife, for that you are under a solemn promise to marry no 
one but me. I would tell them that the banns for our marriage : 

“Sophy, you’d do nothing of the sort,” he interrupted: “ you are 
no simpleton.” 

“If it came to such a pass as that —— 

“But it is not coming to it. Lady Tennygal and Mrs. Barry, and 
all the lot of them—she herself included, possibly—are deluding them- 
selves into the hope that I shall have the old Chinese image; but 
don’t you put yourself into a fantigue over the matter, whatever you 
may hear. Time enough to call out when you are hurt.” 

He walked away. Mrs. Barry, who did not choose to leave her 
hiding-place till both had disappeared, peeped at the governess. Miss 
May had seated herself in the rude garden-chair; her eyes were 
strained on vacancy, seeing nothing, and her whole attitude bespoke 
paiu and misery. Suddenly her mood changed: and a frightful ex- 
pression of anger arose to her face, which Mrs. Barry could only 
liken to a demon at the play. 
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Of course there was a dreadful hubbub; for Mrs. Barry, though 
she waited till the next day, did not bring her tale out so cautiously 
as she might have done. Accusings, and denials, and counter- 
accusings, and reproaches, and oaths: the latter, of course, from the 
angry Captain Devereux. 

Mrs. Barry persisted in her story, and Captain Devereux persisted 
in his—which was, that Mrs. Barry must have dropped asleep after 
dinner and dreamt it. In this he was supported by Miss May: she 
affirmed that she had been correcting exercises in the study at the 
hour mentioned: had never quitted it; and he said he had never 
stirred out of the dining-room. Poor Mrs. Barry was completely dum- 
founded ; especially when Lady Harriet Ord expressed her opinion in 
favour of the dream. 
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CHAPTER Vil. 
SOPHIA’S DESOLATION. 


PassION-WEEK arrived, and Lord Tennygal with it. Very much 
surprised, was he, to find the house in this uncomfortable and undecided 
state, one party in it mutually accusing the other. 

He listened, in his calm, matter-of-fact way, to the two sides of the 
case. His wife, when they were alone, actually shed tears; the affair, 
she told him, had so worried her, between her anxiety to do what was 
right, and her fear to do what was wrong, that she felt nearly as ill as 
ever. Lord Tennygal took an opportunity of speaking to his brother- 
in-law. 

“ Devereux,” he said, “this is very bad. Lady Tennygal’s governess 
ought to have commanded your respect. Were it not for the dangerous 
position your affairs are in, you should not remain in this house another 
hour.” 

“There’s nothing wrong,” answered Captain Devereux, “ nothing 
at all; itis a delusion altogether. That old mischief-making cat fell 
asleep in her room after dinner and must have had a dream . 

“ Psha, man!” interrupted Lord Tennygal, “don’t attempt to palm 
off your dreams upon me. Mrs. Barry heard Miss May say you could 
not marry Lady Harriet, because you were under a solemn engagement 
to marry Aer. She said something about danns. If ——” 

“* Mrs. Barry did not hear her, then. She’s a 2 

“‘ Hear me out, Devereux, if you please. If you have been gaining 
Miss May’s affections, under the promise of marriage, you are bound 
in honour to marry her, although she is but a governess. If, on the other 
hand, you have in any way compromised the poor girl, I will never for- 
give it, and I hope Lady Harriet will not. But whatever the truth is, 
I must be made acquainted with it, that I may know how to act.” 

“‘T have given my word once,” sullenly replied Captain Devereux ; 
“T don’t see the use of repeating it ten times over. I deny it 
altogether ; and [ say that Mrs. Barry either invented or dreamt it.” 

“You persist in this >—to me?” 

“T do. And to everybody else.” 

“Then I must take another course.” 

“Look here, Tennygal. Mrs. Barry has been against my marriage 
with Harriet from the first; and I don’t believe she’d stand at any 
invention to put it aside. If she didn’t dream the thing, she invented 
it. What good would it do me, do you suppose, to talk or walk with 
Miss May?” 

“This is all you have to say to me upon the point, Devereux ?” 
“Every word.” 
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Lord Tennygal next proceeded to hold an interview with Miss May. 
He spoke very kindly and considerately to her; but he begged hér to 
confide in him, to let him know the truth, promising that if she did he 
would be a friend to her, whatever that truth might be. 


however, was just as impervious as the ex-Captain. 


Miss May, 


She persisted, as 


he did, that Mrs. Barry must have invented the story or dreamt it: and 
Lord Tennygal was puzzled. 

The Earl was a clear-sighted man, reading people more truly than his 
wife did ; and in the manner of both Miss May and the Captain there 
was something he did not like—a want of sincerity. 

He had never truly liked Miss May as governess to his children: 
and he now determined that she should not remain with them. But 
there was a difference between turning a young lady from his house 


summarily, and giving her due warning. 


Which course, he wondered, 


would the real facts, that he could not come at, justify? Like his wife, 
he only desired to act fairly by her and by themselves. If it were but a 
dream, for instance, of Mrs. Barry’s, they would keep Miss May until 
she got another situation and help her to get one: if it were nota 
dream, but fact, why that was another thing. He must try and discover 
daylight for himself, since nobody seemed able to throw it upon him. 
“Who were Miss May’s references, Bessie?” asked Lord Tennygal, 
proceeding to his wife’s room. 
She had to look to Lady Langton’s letters before she could answer: 
and found that Lady Langton spoke of a Mrs. Penryn, as having 
written in her favour : but who Mrs. Penryn was Lady Langton did not 


state. 


“ And probably did not know,” observed Lord Tennygal. ‘She is 
the laziest woman in the world, is Lady Langton: just the one to be 
imposed upon with her eyes open.” 

“There was another recommendation from some solicitors ; they 
wrote most strongly in her favour, Lady Langton said. 
friends of Miss May’s late father, I remember; partners, or something 
of that. Miss May was staying with them at the time.” 


“Yes; let me see—what was the firm? 
know. 


” 


They were 


Quite a first-class one, I 


The Countess ran her eyes over Lady Langton’s letters. “ Here it is: 
‘Lyvett, Castlerosse, and Lyvett.’” 


“1 shall write to them, Bessie. 


was their partner ? ” 
“Tam not sure about that; he was a solicitor, and they knew him 


well. 


I think I had better write to Lady Langton, Frank.” 


Do you say Miss May’s late father 


“Do so,” said the Earl. And the two letters, one to her ladyship, the 
other to Lyvett, Castlerosse, and Lyvett, were despatched on that same 


day. 


Lady Langton received her letter, and read it with some concerr. 
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She was an extremely indolent woman in general, but she did not like 
the thought of having placed a governess with Lady Tennygal about 
whom some doubt had arisen; neither did she like to think she had 
been herself deceived. 

For once she bestirred herself; driving first of all to the address that 
had been given her as Mrs. Penryn’s. But of Mrs. Penryn she could 
obtain no tidings whatever. Other people lived in the house now 
(which proved to be a lodging-house, sufficiently respectable), and they 
had never heard Mrs, Penryn’s name. She might have had the draw- 
ing-room apartments in the last tenant’s time, they said ; and that was 
all Lady Langton could learn. 

Her doubts growing greater, herself more angry, she ordered her 
carriage down to Lyvett, Castlerosse, and Lyvett’s, and obtained an 
interview with Mr. Lyvett himself. 

“You wrote, unasked, and recommended Miss May to me,” urged 
Lady Langton wrathfully. Conscious that her own carelessness was to 
blame, she naturally wished to find somebody else to throw it upon. 

‘We never wrote at all to you, madam,” coldly replied Mr. Lyvett, 
who was not accustomed to be spoken to in this tone, even by peeresses. 
“And so we are about to inform Lord Tennygal, from whom we have 
received a communication.” 

“If you did not write to me, some one of your firm must have 
written.” 

“Your iadyship is altogether mistaken.” 

“ But the letters to Miss May were addressed here, to your care,” 
next urged Lady Langton. 

“Certainly not, so far as we are aware,” rejoined Mr. Lyvett. “ But 
May, her father, who was formerly our porter, may have had letters 
left here for him without our knowledge.” 

‘“‘ Could that fact be ascertained ?”’ 

Mr. Lyvett rang his bell. Upon inquiry, it proved that the postman 
had received instructions to deliver all such letters into the hands of a 
Miss Jenkins next door: who had forwarded them to the Mays. 

Lady Langton went home in a fury. Without delay she wrote to the 
Countess of Tennygal, candidly informing her that Miss May was a 
dreadful impostor, and had imposed upon her by false pretences. 

Mr. Lyvett wrote also to the Earl. His letter ran as follows :— 


“My Lorp,—In reply to the communication with which you have 
favoured us, we beg to acquaint your lordship that we know nothing of 
the matter you allude to. We never had a ‘ partner’ or a ‘friend’ of 
the name of May. Until recently, a man of that name lived at our 
offices as porter, but we found cause to discharge him. This occurred 
last July, and we know nothing of his movements since that period. 
May had a daughter: and we deem it not impossible that she may be 
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the individual who has imposed upon your lordship by a false recom- 
mendation in our name. She was educated above her station, and her 
Christian name is Sophia. 
‘«‘ We have the honour to be, my lord, 
“ Your lordship’s obedient servants, 
“ LYVETT, CASTLEROSSE, AND LYvETT. 
“The Right Honourable the Earl of Tennygal.” 


Both these communications reached Parkwater by the same post. 
Lord Tennygal read Mr. Lyvett’s letter and threw it into his wife’s lap. 

“Take better care in future, Bessie,” was all he said. ‘“ Miss May 
must leave to-day.” 

So the whole plot was discovered ; and there remained not a sha- 
dow of doubt that Miss May, or her friends for her, had cleverly fur- 
nished her own letters of reference. 

The Countess of Tennygal was in a state of consternation. Easy- 
natured as she was, her indignation was aroused now. She would not 
see the governess, but deputed her housekeeper to pay and discharge 
her. “I could not have believed such a thing possible,” she exclaimed. 
“T have heard of servants obtaining places under false pretences, but 
for a governess to do so seems incredible.” 

Lord Tennygal smiled a half smile: perhaps at his wife’s want of 
knowledge of the world. “Many a governess has done it ere this,” he 
said, “‘and many will do it again.” 

“ But they can have no principle.” 

“That’s another thing.” 

Lord Tennygal was not far wrong. There are governesses in families, 
even now, who have entered them under auspices as false as those by 
which Miss May obtained admittance to his. 

“ But, Frank,” resumed Lady Tennygal, her kinder nature reasserting 
its sway, “this does not prove that Miss May and Tody have been 
talking and walking together.” 

“Of course, it does not frove it,” returned the Earl, with rather a 
doubtful stress upon the word. “ No: and we will give her the benefit 
of the doubt, Bessie. I think I will see her myself.” 

“Oh, Frank, if you would! It was a very, very wrong thing to do; 
but I cannot help being sorry for her. Perhaps she had no friend in 
the world to help her. to a situation.” 

“T will hear no justification of her on that score, Bessie,’ 
sternly spoke Lord Tennygal. 

He saw Miss May ; quietly told her of his application to Mr. Lyvett, 
and its result, and- that she must in consequence leave Parkwater 
as soon as she could conveniently get her things packed—that day if 
possible. Nota word did he say as to the other matter: and Miss 
May thoroughly understood that the cause he spoke of was truly 
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the cause of her dismissal. The circumstances would of course 
have justified him in paying her only to that period ; but Lord Tennygal, 
generous at heart, handed her a cheque for the running quarter—which 
was but just entered upon. 

Sophia received it very meekly. She begged of Lord Tennygal, the 
scalding tears standing in her blue eyes, not to think of her more hardly 
than he could help. It was a friend of hers who had done it all, not 
herself: and her only hope now was that she should yet get on in the 
world so as to have no need to trouble friends. 

“T’m sure I hope you will,” said his lordship heartily. “ With regard 
to references, I fear—I fear Lady Tennygal 4 

“T shall not require references, my lord,” interrupted Sophia. “It 
is not my intention to continue to be a governess.” 

‘Oh, very well,” said he. “That’s all right, then.” 

He wished her a civil good-bye, even shaking hands with her ; for he 
was a man who could not be discourteous to anyone. But Sophia keenly 
felt the fact that she did not see Lady Tennygal. 

Captain Devereux, contriving to meet her in one of the passages, 
snatched a parting word. “ You will go straight to London, Sophy ™ 

“No,” she interrupted, “TI shall go to Liverpool. And the very day 
you join me there, our marriage can take place. Which church is it 
that the banns 1d 

“ Hush ! here come your pupils. Good-bye, Sophia. Send me your 
address.” 

So that was over. And Miss May took her last farewell of Park- 
water. 

But Captain Devereux never joined her. He wrote letters to her 
instead. ‘They were not so full of sweet phrases as they might have 
been ; but they were full of pitiful bemoanings touching his hard fate, 
in being obliged to hide his head in that “fearful bog-hole,” until his 
affairs could be so far settled that he might venture out of it, and into 
the sunny English world. Sophia May believed it all, was partially 
pacified and most intensely miserable. 

Captain Devereux decidedly came off the best. He not only imposed 
his idle tales upon her, but he succeeded in persuading another credulous 
heart that he was not a wolf in sheep’s clothing, but a falsely-accused, 
harmless lamb, the victim of old ladies’ after-dinner dreams. And in less 
than a month after Easter the public papers recorded the marriage of 
Theodore Hugh Devereux, third son of the Right Honourable Sir 
Archibald Devereux, with the Lady Harriet Ord. 











(Zo be continued.) 
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